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THE ABOLITION OF PAUPERISM. 


BY E. E. HALE, D.D 


SHALL confine myself wholly to showing the radical and 

absolute distinction between the work we do for ‘‘the 
abolition of pauperism’’ and that which we do for ‘‘the relief 
of poverty.”’ 

I wish, indeed, that I could fix in the memory of my readers 
the distinction I have to explain, by appearing in two charac- 
ters, almost, indeed, as if I were two men. As explaining the 
critical necessity for the abolition of pauperism, they ought to 
think of me as a stern reformer, as a man careful for the race, 
but apparently careless of the individual. I should speak to 
them in the words of warning and, indeed, terror, as John Knox 
frightened poor frivolous Mary from her iniquities, or tried to 
do so. On the other hand, the lecturer on the relief of poverty 
should, in affectionate language, command all sympathies for 
separate persons, now in suffering. We should be reminded 
at every word that ‘‘the man is greater than humanity,’ and 
taught that where life is in the scale, no theory of ours must be 
permitted to stand in the way of the service which brother can 
and must render to brother. And in what we teach each other 
of the great hospitalities in the relief of poverty, there shall be 
no end of discouragement or doubt. We shall not bate a jot of 
the privilege of working the infinite miracles which God is will- 
ing to promise to all his sons and daughters. 

But we will and must keep steadily in mind the distinction 
between ‘‘ pauperism’’ and ‘‘poverty.’’ It is pity of pities that 
the two words begin with the same letter, and are derived from 
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the same root. For the ordinary confusion of the two, a con- 
fasion which runs into all familiar conversation and destroys 
three out of four of the printed discussions on subjects con- 
nected with either, is a very great misfortune. And until and 
unless we clear ourselves wholly from this confusion we may as 
well abandon all hope, either of relieving poverty to any 
purpose, or, on the other hand, of abolishing pauperism. 

In a sense perfectly intelligible, we are all poor. We all 
need the help which others give us. It is a good study in the 
subject of poverty when any man specially attempts to see 
where he would be after twenty-four hours if he were alone—if 
he were Robinson Crusoe in his island, or Silvio Pellico un- 
attended in his cell. How would we spend this afternoon and 
to-morrow morning if there were not, or had not been, 
hundreds, thousands of people around us preparing that we 
might eat and drink, that we might be clothed and housed, that 
we might have the books we read, the paper we write upon, the 
ink we write with? We are all poor. That is, we are allina 
condition of mutual dependence. 

The Savior of men, quoting the same expression from the 
greatest of lawgivers, recognized this mutual dependence, in the 
words so often flung in our faces by fools, ‘‘The poor ye have 
always with you.’’ It is fortunately most true. It expresses 
the dependence which makes the czar of Russia need the help 
of the peasant who ploughs the land. Withont this mutual de- 
pendence there is no social order. 

But, alas !—one chafes as he remembers this and says it, be- 
cause the Savior of men thus spoke of mutual dependence, and 
spoke, by the way, to Iscariot, as one likes to remember. Whin- 
ing sentimentalists on the one hand, and miserly Iscariots on 
the other, throw in our teeth the phrase, when we are trying to 
remove the causes of wretchedness, much as they might laugh at 
Mrs. Partington when she swept back the tides of Canute with 
her broom. ‘O, but you know the poor will never cease 
from the land. O, but you know ‘the poor we have always 
with us.’’’ As if, because Jesus Christ rebuked Judas Iscariot, 
there must be typhoid fever in the slums of acity! Asif men 
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must starve, when the harvests of the world are bursting its 
granaries! Such a statement, in any particular detail, shows 
its own folly. But all the same, in public discussion, you will 
hear men speak as if chronic and intentional beggary were to be 
encouraged. The ‘‘mendicant orders’ are spoken of with a 
certain approbation. There must be poverty, as there must be 
tempest. ‘‘ Therefore ’’—this is almost the argument—‘ we 
ought to encourage pauperism.’’ As a man might say, we ought 
to nurse an infant cyclone. 

The most important work of Joseph Tuckerman, one of the 
saints of the Unitarian Church, was his work in separating the 
boards and offices which, in his own city of Boston, had to do on 
the one hand with the abolition of pauperism, and on the other 
hand with the relief of poverty. 

So well did he do this work that, in admiration and surprise, 
De Gerando, the most important European writer of that time on 
these subjects, said with delight, when he read Tuckerman’s 
works: ‘‘This man understands the difference between pauper- 
ism and poverty.’’ The words would be a good epitaph over 
his grave. 

As we are considering, very briefly, the foundation principles 
of studies to which a man may well devote his life, I must be 
permitted to state, without argument, many of these principles. 

I. Take it as fundamental that pauperism may be abolished. 
Pauperism is the permanent dependence of a hereditary class 
upon the state. Now, we, among other duties, pledge ourselves 
to the abolition of pauperism, confident that it is possible. 

Torture of witness in court was a custom of European tribu- 
nals within 150 years. Torture has been abolished. Slavery 
was an institution in America till 1865. Slavery has been 
abolished. 

If we are the men and women I believe we are, and address 
ourselves to this duty, pauperism will be abolished in the United 
States before we die, just as leprosy and smallpox and scarlet 
fever can be abolished, whenever the governor of a state chooses 
to abolish them. 

It is to be observed first, as Tuckerman showed, that the 
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agencies and offices of the people who want to abolish pauper- 
ism, are different and separate from those of the people who 
want to relieve poverty. It is a good thing, indeed, if you do 
not need the same people, to speak two languages, as it were, as 
they shift from side to side in these two sets of duties. 

The ‘parallel is precise with what we see in the detail of 
health. Suppose a town smitten with typhoid fever. Naturally 
the doctors who have to treat and cure the sick people, are 
those who first discover and point out the cause of the disease. 
They call on the community to avert it. It proves, for instance, 
as it proved at Lawrence, on the Merrimac river, that their 
drinking water was polluted from sewage above them. It 
proved that a system of filtration was necessary to avert the 
plague. The city carried this work through and the disease was 
virtually annihilated. 

Now, we are a practical people, and we see at a glance that it 
would be absurd to make these doctors make the surveys for the 
new reservoirs and the channels which lead to them—absurd to 
make them study the laws of filtration, to cleanse the water, and 
then to supply it to the town. We see at once that this must be 
intrusted to civil engineers and men of their training. The 
doctor has given the alarm, the engineer must provide the 
remedy. 

The person who personally relieves poverty is very possibly 
not the best man to carry out the work of abolishing pauperism. 
The doctor most successful in managing typhoid may not be 
most learned in cements, in quarrying, or in the building of 
culverts. It is even more dangerous in the case of pauperism. 
For the generous habit of one duty may unfit a man for the 
wholesome severity of the other. We remember all along that 
‘‘the man is greater than humanity.’? We must not, in our 
eagerness for the race, sacrifice the individual. We are called 
at nine at night to a cold tenement house, where is an Italian 
beggar just landed, with four or five starving children anda 
mother, who has just given birth to a baby. It is no affair of 
ours, then, to explain to those people that we are abolishing 
pauperism, that it would be bad for them to belong to a pauper 
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class, and that any present relief to them would be an injury to 
mankind. Our business is to get a stove into that room, and 
some kindly word, and to give the oldest of them some matches, 
and we ought to have matters so in hand that before the hour is 
over the woman shall be in bed and the children shall be fed. 
When to-morrow comes we will have other duties, but this is the 
practice of the hour. Now, it may happen that the man well 
trained to this service is not the best man to put in charge of 
our office for the prevention of pauperism. At the least, we 
can say this, that it is rather hard on him to make him change 
back and forth many times in a day, from the one class of duties 
to the other. 

The subject is one to which an expert would gladly give 
twenty or thirty lectures. I shall have attained my chief object 
if Ihave shown that we have two absolutely different duties, 
and that it may well be that these duties shall seem to conflict 
with each other. In another article I will speak of what we are 
to do from day to day in the relief of such need as may appeal 
to us as philanthropic, public spirited citizens. I speak now on 
the other business, which I have compared to that of the civil 
engineer, and in the space at my disposal I can only indicate 
the subdivisions of work in this line. 

Speaking, then, practically, I should say that in every Ameri- 
can town of a larger population than one hundred thousand 
persons, there ought to be a separate officer or a separate board 
whose time should be devoted exclusively to the prevention of 
pauperism. Officer or board should refer to other authorities 
the immediate cases of present need requiring present relief; 
the two duties should not be mixed together, more than we 
should intrust the duty of filtering the water from the Merri- 
mac to the physician who is taking charge of a case of typhoid 
fever. In Boston we have a specially organized society for the 
prevention of pauperism. Either such a society, or some 
bureau of the city administration, or some single officer, should 
have this matter in conscientious charge. 

2. The largest duty, perhaps, of such an officer or board will 
be in putting the round peg into the round hole and the 
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square peg into the square hole. It seems to be almost a duty of 
society, in a country like ours, where each large city receives so 
many people from a distance, that there shall be some bureau 
where a man without employment can find out where he is 
needed. Be sure he is needed somewhere: there is no such 
nonsense as to talk about an oversupply of labor. The work- 
man is needed somewhere, though it may not be in the locality 
where he is now. It is the business of him who would prevent 
pauperism to establish an office, open daily, without charge to 
the person who needs to be employed, which shall tell him 
where he is needed, and which, if necessary, shall facilitate his 
access to the place of work. For this purpose, this office should 
be in active correspondence with the other places in the state, 
and probably with other states, even at a considerable distance. 
The newer states in our republic, always practical in their 
arrangements, have already organized such plans, in some cases; 
the state of Ohio, for instance, maintains, as a part of its public 
staff, in the principal cities, agents who have offices which are 
really free intelligence offices, and they are in correspondence 
with different towns, so that they may be able to send workmen, 
aS I have said, where they are needed. 

3. In any systematic arrangement, the opening of such an 
office will very soon connect itself with the opening of industrial 
schools, where people who are waiting for employment may be, 
almost from the first moment, engaged in improving their 
ability. Such schools may teach the language of the country to 
persons who do not know it. They may teach them to read or 
to write, if they have not such accomplishments. Or we may 
begin on the training of the hand and the eye. It is not a 
difficult thing to arrange, for instance, for good training in 
sewing for women who are waiting for employment in sewing ; 
and if our staff is large and our resources considerable, we may 
extend such instruction in various directions. 

4. Such an establishment must take oversight of the ar- 
rangements for pawnbroking. A good proverb says that ‘‘debt 
is the devil,’’ and this is quite true. But he isa devil who is 
not yet exorcised from modern society, and there can be no good 
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reason given why, while a rich man, who needs to borrow 
money to build himself a palace op to equip a railroad, may 
borrow his money at two per cent a year, the day laborer, who 
is in immediate need, should pay as much as ninety per cent a 
year. I have known more than ninety per cent paid when good 
chattel security was given for the loan; this under an adminis- 
tration about as bad as was possible. On the continent of 
Europe, as you know, this matter is generally considered a mat- 
ter for the supervision of the state. Useful lessons may be 
learned from the administration of the Mont de Piété. Your at- 
tention has probably been arrested by the efforts now made by 
persons of intelligence and philanthropy in New York to get 
the control of the pawnbroking business there. From my own 
experience and observation, I am quite sure that under proper 
agencies the price for loans on chattel security might be reduced 
certainly as low as eight per cent a year, and perhaps lower. 
At all events, the matter of pawnbroking should not be left in 
irresponsible hands, as it is left in the arrangements of our 
cities now. 

5. Idid not speak first of any effort for the prevention of 
intemperance, because it goes without saying that pauperism is 
bred and nursed by intemperance. The subject is one which, 
of course, is not to be dismissed in a few words; but now I 
have only to say that, first, second, and last, the bureau which 
has in charge the prevention of pauperism must engage itself in 
any effort which seems most promising in that community for 
the suppression of the saloon, and for other enterprises which 
look to a complete reform of the habits of tempted men. 

6. Without going into detail again, let me say that the senti- 
ment which opposes itself, in necessary cases, to the separation 
of families, is a sentiment which must not be encouraged. 
There is no law, human or divine, which gives to an intemper- 
ate or profligate father or mother any right to bring up such 
children as are born to them. The rights, whatever they are, 
which we have over our children, are conditioned on our using 
them for the best, and while there is no doubt that maternal or 
paternal affection is a very valuable element in the oversight of 
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children, we must not make the mistake of leaving children to 
be ruined, so far as their later prospects in life go, by intrust- 
ing them to people who have shown themselves unworthy of 
such care. 

If. Consider now the immense power which we have in our 
hands for the abolition of pauperism. 

A Christian state reénforces its system of education by the 
whole drift of its legislation. For it is merely a trick of six- 
penny sophists to speak of education as if it were only an affair 
of books or of the schools. In a Christian state, all the legisla- 
tion is guided by the same certainty ; that, if one member suf- 
fer, all the members suffer, and by the same determination 
that no single member shall suffer. The whole theory is that 
the whole ship may be lost, if there is one rotten treenail. 
That is the interpretation in politics of the Christian instruction, 
‘Honor all men.’’ So the state provides that industries shall 
be varied. If Robert Stephenson be born to be a great inventor, 
he shall not be predestined by any accursed Calvinism to spend 
his life in fishing for codfish or in harvesting grain. Again, a 
Christian state provides for the purity of its boys and girls. 
Even supposing that grown men and women have a right to risk 
or throw away their lives, a Christian state screens its boys and 
girls from the seductions of the liquor shop. Till they are men 
and women, they shall not be led into. temptation. Once more, a 
Christian state is absolutely just to the weakest classes in its tax- 
ation. Of course, states must use money ; but there are those 
writers—and I think they are right—who say that it is wise for 
a State so to adjust its taxation that, until a man have somewhat 
advanced from the nakedness to which he is born, till he have 
made some accumulation of visible property, he should not be 
compelled to make a contribution to the state. Of course, if he 
wishes to vote, he must pay properly for that privilege. Of 
course, too, wherever the burden was fixed, he would indirectly 
bear his share. But the theory supposes that it is well for the 
state to bend over, beyond the line of strict justice, in its effort 
to encourage beginners ; so to speak, to tempt every one to take 
a Share in the commonwealth. We have not wholly failed in 
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this business. Of the population of Massachusetts, men, women, 
and children, including even newcomers from foreign lands and 
little babies, who cannot tell their right hands from their left, 
one half now have deposits in the savings banks. The popula- 
tion of Massachusetts on the first of June, 1892, was computed 
as being 2,353,000; the number of open accounts in the different 
savings banks of Massachusetts for the same year was $1,189, - 
936. The average deposit was $330.37. All legislation which 
looks in this direction is genuine. It proceeds on the true 
hypothesis of a Christian state, that pauperism is only an acci- 
dent, and never a permanent element in its affairs. 

When we apply the immense latent forces of republican gov- 
ernment to carry out these principles, we find that comfort is 
indeed the rule, and pauperism, or what people call poverty, is 
the exception. This is a great point gained over that senti- 
mental theory of the Kingdom of Heaven, fostered by the Saint 
Dominics and Saint Francises, and other apostles of beggary, in 
which poverty is the rule for the great mass of men, and com- 
fort the exception for the rulers, whether in state or church. 

I had occasion, some five-and-twenty years ago, to study the 
social condition of Vineland in New Jersey, when it was seven 
years old. The population of the town was then ten thousand. 
Its pauper expenses in 1869 were four dollars, and its police ex- 
penses were fifty dollars—the salary of one constable. That is 
what happens where, by the conditions of the title to real estate, 
it is impossible for a man permanently to maintain a liquor 
saloon. If there were any necessity, I could furnish a thousand 
cases in this country of local administration as satisfactory as this. 
We are not engaged in an impossible problem, with the gallantry 
of an officer defending a post where he knows he is eventually 
to fail. When the Revolutionary War began, Paul Wentworth, 
a New Hampshire Tory, wrote to Lord North, his employer, 
that there were many of the thirteen states which did not know 
what the word ‘“‘poor-rate’’ meant, and in which there had 
never been an almshouse. This shows what is possible in a 
country whose home administration is in the hands of its own 
people, if it once determines to abolish pauperism. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 











THE LIMITS OF PARTY OBLIGATION. 


BY HENRY BUDD, ESQ. 


N ALL free nations government by party seems to be indis- 
pensable. It is natural that such should be the case, for 
government by party has its root in the very nature of man, and 
its growth is fostered by his progress in the line of political 
thought, wherever that thought and its natural result, action, 
are not suppressed by arbitrary power. Man is gregarious ; 
ideas can be transformed into action on an extended scale only 
by union ; codperation is necessary for achievement. 

In an unenlightened state of society, people form themselves 
into groups, or rather followings, about the strong man, and 
personal leadership divides the community into bodies which 
uphold the rule of this or that individual ; personal devotion is 
then at its height; the followers of each leader cling to him 
with personal fidelity ; he isa hero. Once attracted to him by 
the force of his personal character, or otherwise, an unreasoning 
spirit of loyalty takes possession of his adherents ; his enemy is 
their enemy, his friend their friend, his will their will; all is 
referred to the chief. As man progresses, as his mind becomes 
more enlightened, when he learns to criticise and to search out 
the motives, the reasons, of the actions of his chief, he gradually 
comes to follow him as representing some particular policy or 
line of action, some idea, or, perhaps, merely some sentiment. 
This is the first step away from merely personal fealty ; he fol- 
lows the chief but as the embodiment of an idea, although as 
yet he does not regard the person of the chief and the idea em- 
bodied as capable of divorce. Later, man recognizes ‘the fact 
that not only can there be a separation, in thought, of the leader 
from the idea, but also that the leader may be a bad exponent of 
ideas, or an insufficient instrument in the carrying out of a 
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policy. This leads him to consider to which his allegiance is, of. 
right, due—to the man who assumes to represent the truth, or to 
truth itself. As in his thought he distinguishes between the ab- 
stract and the concrete, and finds in the one the truth, in the other 
the mere accidental representative or symbol of it, he rises above 
the mere devotion to person and fixes his loyalty upon principle, 
and upon that foundation are, or profess to be, erected modern 
parties and the system of government by party, which has 
come to its highest development in the two freest countries in 
the world, England and the United States of America. 

Now, as we review the history and the present condition of those 
two great countries, we may unhesitatingly say that whatever 
evils have sprung from party government, whatever injustice 
has been caused by the excess of party feeling, the results of the 
existence of parties have been, on the whole, vastly beneficial. 
It is hard to imagine how popular liberty and free government 
could be maintained without them, and it is the duty of the 
citizen, in regard to all great political matters, to belong to one 
party or another. There is little sympathy due to the ‘‘non- 
partisan’’ citizen at large, whose non-partisanship, boast he 
never so loudly of it, is too often but a cloak for indolence, 
which prevents him examining into and making up his mind 
upon the great questions which arise; or for indifference, or 
sometimes even for cowardice and self-seeking. There is much 
to be said in favor of the old Athenian law, which punished 
severely the man who, in times of public tumult and threatened 
overturn of the government, took neither one side nor the other ; 
punished not the man who espoused the unsuccessful side, as an 
enemy of the people, after the fashion of a’Roman proscription ; 
not the man who joined the insurrection, as a rebel; not the 
man who attempted to uphold a falling power, as an instrument 
of tyranny and oppression ; but the man who stood aside, ready 
to submit to either party, but who raised no hand to exalt either, 
or to put down either. 

Party, properly conducted, is a great educator ; it is more— 
from its organization it gives to men, capable of serving the 
public in high station, opportunity to demonstrate their ability. 
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The opposition of parties insures the presentation of both sides 
of any question of public moment; it insures the existence of 
an organized body of men, active and united in the mainte- 
nance of those rights, belief in which enters into the party creed, 
and interested in making their fellow-citizens take an interest in 
what interests themselves ; and, in various ways, compels persons 
who otherwise would be listless and careless of public matters, 
to at least hear about them, and probably to judge and to act 
with reference to them. A republic in which party feeling is 
dead is on the verge of decay and destruction itself ; and further- 
more, where questions upon which parties may be properly 
formed are involved (and from this category should be excluded 
everything which has not its foundation in a belief that the en- 
forcement of a principle or the carrying out of a policy is for 
the public good), the dogma, ‘‘ Principles, not men”’’ should be 
unhesitatingly accepted. In parties, and for the sake of party, 
it often becomes the duty of the good citizen to lay aside per- 
sonal predilections, to suppress personal preferences, to stifle 
personal resentment, and while, under no circumstances, is he 
justified in doing or conniving at what is wrong, or dishonest, or 
dishonorable, he may often be required to accept a compromise 
which is distasteful to himself and, if he cannot, through his 
party, accomplish all he would in what he considers the right 
direction, to accept what he can obtain, and patiently bide the 
time, waiting and working within party lines until the day 
when his hopes may be gratified, and his objects fully accom- 
plished, and for the present to solace himself with the reflection : 
Quadam est prodire tenus, si non ultra debat. 

The difference between being willing to take what can be ob- 
tained and to wait, and insistence upon an immediate fulfillment 
of a political end, is often what, in great part, constitutes the 
difference between a statesman and a mere enthusiast. Cavour 
was none the less the patriot and the father of Italian unity, be- 
cause in 1859 at the treaty of Villafranca, when Italy failed to 
obtain the enfranchisement of both the northern states from the 
Austrian rule, he assented to a peace which freed Lombardy 
while it left Venetia still in the possession of the stranger. 
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But party government has its limits. A battlefield wide as the 
empyrean is reserved for the contests of party, but such a field 
befits only giants, and giants should contend only about things 
great, high, majestic in themselves. The Titans might well, 
consistently with the law of their being, strive with Jove for 
the possession of Olympus, and Jove might well use his thunder- 
bolts to defend such a possession, but what would have been 
thought of the Titans had they interfered in the contest of the 
frogs and mice, or what would we have thought had Jove used 
his bolts to knock down shellbarks from a hickory tree? 

Parties must be formed upon great principles, and, in support 
of those principles, the good citizen may even follow the lead of 
one whose private character he cannot respect, so long as he is 
assured that such person will be loyal to the principles or carry 
out the policy of the party to which the citizen belongs, and it 
must be an extreme case, although perhaps such a case may 
arise, which will justify him in voting even for a good man, 
whose very excellency will be used the more effectually to sub- 
vert the principles which the voter believes to be true. 

We may well agree with Burke when he defines party as ‘‘a 
body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavors the 
national interest upon some particular principle upon which 
they are all agreed,’’ and further indorse with these limits his 
words: ‘‘Every honorable connection will avow it as their 
first purpose to pursue every just method to put the men who 
hold their opinions into such a condition as may enable them 
to carry their common plans into execution with all the power 
and authority of the state. As this power is attached to certain 
situations, it is their duty to contend for these situations. With- 
out a proscription of others they are bound to give to their own 
party preference in all things, and by no means for private con- 
siderations to accept any offer of power in which the whole body 
is not included ; nor to suffer themselves to be lead, or to be con- 
trolled, or to be overbalanced in office or in council, by those 
who contradict the very fundamental principles on which their 
party is formed and even those upon which every fair connection 
must stand.’’ 
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The realm in which party fealty rules, as of right, does not, 
however, include the region of things which cannot be questions 
of political principle ; which are at most questions of mere local 
business policy, of business ability, of common honesty, and 
such are, principally, one might almost say, exelusively, the 
questions which arise in modern municipal governments. These 
questions are not properly of a political character at all. Now 
here some classicist may interpose with a reminder that polis 
means a city, and that politics with the Greeks meant the affairs 
of the city. Admit this, but is the modern city the ancient city? 
Are their constitutions identical! or even similar? Are their 
powers the same or even alike? Are the affairs discussed in 
and the acts passed by the governing body of a modern city, 
whether it be a town meeting or a council, and which affect the 
city, the same as the affairs discussed in and acts passed by the 
governing body of the ancient city, and which affected it? Most 
emphatically, No. The ancient city was the state—the nation. 
There was in Greece no central power, no nation, as we understand 
it, not even a permanent union or federation of states; bound 
together for a limited period, from time to time, when a com- 
mon danger threatened, when that danger passed, the bond snap- 
ped and the cities became again rivals and enemies, each to itself 
the state, and, although a common religion and participation in 
the same great religious festivals supplied a bond of sentiment 
and made the Greek look upon Hellenes, though not of his 
race, aS favored by the gods above the non-Hellenic races, yet 
they did not prevent war between the cities or in any way tend 
to the creation of a power superior to the city. One city might, 
indeed, become tributary, through conquest or otherwise, to 
another city, but the city was still the state. The modern city 
is a corporation of limited powers, created by the mandate of a 
superior legislature, by which its rights have been granted and 
defined, and by which it may be deprived of those rights, ex- 
cept so far as the legislature is restrained by the constitution, 
which itself, however, may be changed by the people of the 
state at large, and so the city be deprived of even constitutional 
rights. 
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In the ancient city the citizen had to pass, whether in the 
Pnyx, or in the comitia, or in the assembly, upon questions of 
foreign policy, of peace or war, of the enactment of laws of 
property, of the extension or restriction of the rights of suffrage 
or office-holding ; he had to elect not only those who should ad- 
minister justice and preserve order within the city, but also 
those who should represent her abroad, command her armies and 
her navies, make treaties of peace and commerce. Does the 
modern citizen when he acts, either in town meeting, or through 
his delegate in councils, pass upon such questions? Does he 
not rather decide whether he shall have concrete, or Belgian 
block, or cobblestone, or rubble pavement on his streets? 
Whether they shall be lighted with gas or with electricity? 
Whether an additional reservoir is needed to insure, to the good 
people of his town, a sufficient supply of water? How many 
clerks he will allow a particular public officer to employ, and 
how much they shall be paid? And (the greatest question of 


all) what particular kind of public conveyance, controlled by 


private power and for private profit, he will permit to occupy 
his streets? 


Does the citizen, acting as stated in the modern municipality, 
select generals, foreign ambassadors, or those who shall make laws 
upon great moral subjects, those who shall determine the rela- 
tions of his city with all the world, whose unwise action may 
bring upon the city war and disaster, or whose wise and con- 
ciliatory measures may cause its harbors to be filled with foreign 
shipping and its streets crowded with strangers seeking to pur- 
chase its manufactures? No. The officers he selects are to see 
that deeds are correctly and with reasonable promptness copied 
into books ; that writs are handed to whomsoever may purchase 
them ; that the writs are served; that property taken on ex- 
ecution be sold by a competent auctioneer ; that taxes are as- 
sessed at a proper amount to defray the municipal expenses ; 
that those taxes, when assessed, are collected; that coal is 
shoveled into a retort that it may come out gas, be passed 
through a purifier and made fit for illuminating purposes ; that 
firemen be employed and properly drilled and disciplined to 
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preserve buildings from destruction by fire; that a police force 
be maintained to guard the peace of the city from the nocturnal 
brawler and burglar, and to pursue and capture the law-breaker. 
The questions submitted, the matters considered, the officers 
elected, have not to do with political affairs, taking polis in its 
proper sense when used to express a government, namely, the 
state; they have to do with municipal affairs in the modern 
sense, that is, with affairs which are highly important in that 
they bear upon the internal peace and good order of a city, 
and the comfort, health, and happiness of the dwellers therein, 
but have nothing whatever to do with the relations of the city 
or state to the world at large, or with the policy of the superior 
legislature from which the city derives its power. This seems 
too plain for argument. Yet there are people who will persist 
in proclaiming by their actions, if not by their words, that there 
is no difference between the election of a constable and that of 
the president of the United States, and who regard the loss of 
one office equally with that of the other as a party defeat; the 
difference between the disaster in one case and the other being 
of degree and not of kind. 

Now, what possible difference can it make to us or to the pub- 
lic, when we go to the office of the recorder of deeds, whether 
the man who copies our deeds be a Democrat, or a Republican, 
or a Prohibitionist, or a Populist, provided he write a fair hand 
and give the deed back to us in a reasonably clean condition, 
within a reasonable time? What difference does it make 
whether the man who oversees a job of street paving be a 
Democrat, or a Republican, or a Prohibitionist, or a Populist? 
What we want is a man who will see that the foundation of the 
street is laid according to the contract and according to law, and 
that the pavers drive home with energy the superjacent stones 
and make them firm. And when a brave fireman risks his life 
in entering a burning house that he may save the lives of its in- 
mates, or drags his hose up a ladder that he may the more 
effectually direct its stream against the devouring element and 
check its ravages, do we ask, before giving way to feelings of 
admiration or breaking out into applause, what are his politics, 
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or the politics of the superior officer by whom he is directed, or 
of the head of the department to which he belongs? 

Yet there are men who will say that on account of the party 
it is necessary, or it is fitting, that all the officers charged with 
the performance of duties of the character just mentioned 
should be selected from among the persons of the particular 
political belief which they themselves happen to hold ; that it is 
necessary for the party to control the appointment of the clerks, 
of the recorder or the register, the commissioners or inspectors 
of highways, the firemen, the police. Men seem actually to 
think, and practically do require, that a person must hold sound 
tariff or sound money principles, or be a believer in centraliza- 
tion, or in local self-government, or at least profess to belong to 
the party holding such principles, before he can be permitted to 
copy a deed, sell a writ, or arrest a pickpocket. And the 
people who practically teach and practice this doctrine have the 
actual support of the majority of the community ; the actual 
support, I say, although many give it unconsciously, and would 
shrink from an expressed declaration of adherence to so mon- 
strous a doctrine if put forth in plain, naked exposure. 

How has this come to pass? Certainly not from anything in- 
herent in the nature of the offices to be filled, but primarily from 
the fact that the people, through negligence, have lost sight 
of the distinction which exists between offices of different kinds; 
have neglected to discriminate between their functions, and, be- 
cause offices of vastly different character are, speaking gener- 
ally, filled in the same way, by the same method of election or 
appointment, although by different constituencies, have come to 
regard an office simply as an office, and, carelessly, to apply a 
rule perfectly applicable to the filling of one office to another 
with which it, of right, has nothing to do. This negligence of 
the people is taken advantage of, this lack of discrimination is 
encouraged, by the politician of the less philosophical sort, who 
regards party as simply a means to obtain power and emolu- 
ment, and not as the instrument to be used solely for the public 
good, and so its evil results are magnified ; but the origin, that 
which renders it possible for the baser politician to obtain his 
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advantage, is the confusion, the result of indolence, in the mind 
of the voter. | 

Of the evil results of the confusion which exists, one need 
hardly speak. But yet they will bear a little consideration. 

The results of this confusion affect us harmfully, both in the 
domain of politics, properly so-called, and in the domain of 
municipal affairs. 

They affect us in the first, for they bring into the realm of 
national politics matters and considerations which have no 
business there, and so they obscure the political view, and, 
sometimes, even cause a false report to be given by the elections 
which concern politics properly. If a certain party in a cer- 
tain place controls the municipal offices, the municipal patron- 
age, the municipal contracts, as such party, it may, nay, 
it will, draw to itself persons who simply seek their own 
profit or their own local advancement, and will cause them 
to enroil themselves as members of one or the other national 
party, vote its ticket, support by their votes its measures 
and policy, although they have no belief whatever in the teach- 
ings of that party, or perhaps know nothing at all about 
them, so that we may have one shouting for protection, that he 
may be made deputy sheriff, and another for free trade, that he 
may become the foreman of a hose company! Now, it is mani- 
fest that votes so given to a great national party really mean 
nothing, when considered as an expression of the. voter’s 
thought, and yet they count, and so we may have conceivably 
an apparent majority in national matters for a policy which in 
reality does not meet the approval of the greater number of the 
citizens. 

Again, this confusion of ideas, this carrying into practice of 
the thought that all offices should be filled according to the 
political views of their holders, renders possible and easy that 
dangerous form of corruption known to politicians as trading, 
which has more than once been the means of defeating the will 
of the people. 

If people were not in the habit of voting for federal electors 
and for congressmen, and for purely municipal officers under the 
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same party appellation, it is not likely that an organization 
whose sole claim to the allegiance of its members and followers 
is that they belong to the same party, would be able to turn its 
following bodily into the enemy’s camp upon a question of 
national moment, in return for a similar service rendered by 
that enemy in the matter of the municipal election. Unless it 
professed party principles, such an organization could not exist 
—it could not attract followers. The time has, fortunately, not 
yet come when an association, organized for the avowed purpose 
of obtaining municipal offices for its members and parceling 
out among them municipal patronage, can command any 
popular support ; it must, therefore, either be an exponent of 
party principles, or must masquerade as such, and, having ob- 
tained a following, it may then establish such a discipline that 
its leaders may cast the votes of the association and its following 
in accordance with their own selfish views, but if the filling of 
municipal offices were in popular estimation distinct from fed- 
eral politics, how could the stupidest voter be persuaded that it 
was good for the party to lose a federal election, to lose a con- 
gressman, when the party got nothing in return in the way of a 
partisan city or county officer? Just as it is impossible to es- 
tablish commercial relations between two countries, when one 
has nothing to give to the other in return for its products or 
manufactures, so political trading would become impossible be- 
cause there would be nothing to trade with. This is not the 
case now, and it is currently believed that what is known as 
political trading has in the history of this country taken place, 
to the corruption of the ballot and, sometimes, with the effect of 
causing an election to result very differently from what it would 
have done, had the electors considered simply, and by itself, the 
political question which was submitted for their decision. 

But from another point of view the confusion of party and 
municipal matters has been productive of evil, in that the con- 
fusion prevents the municipality from obtaining the best service 
in the conduct of its business. 

What should be the qualifications of a municipal officer? 
Simply that he should be able to do effectually the work of the 
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office in which he is placed, and that he should do it. As be- 
tween two men, either of whom is willing to take a place which 
requires a certain kind of work, a reasonable man would natur- 
ally take the competent rather than the incompetent man ; he 
would be thought a fool should he act otherwise. If both men 
were competent, although one was superior to the other, the 
employer might possibly, for personal reasons, be led by favor- 
itism, or by a whim, to take the inferior, always provided he were 
competent, but further than this no reasonable man would go. 
Should not this be the rule in the selection of a municipal ser- 
vant? But how is it now? It is thus: A and B are nomi- 
nated by their respective parties for, say, city solicitor. A is an 
accomplished lawyer, a profound scholar, an eloquent orator, a 
man of unblemished character, of untiring industry, of the 
highest moral worth. B is a man of very ordinary profes- 
sional attainments ; while he has never done anything which 
can be laid hold upon by the law, he is known to have been not 
overscrupulous in his professional life, and is regarded with 
scant respect by his brethren at the bar; but he is a very 
shrewd politician (using the word in its lower sense) and by a 
series of artful maneuvers has prevented C, a much superior 
man, from obtaining the nomination of his party, and has ob- 
tained it for himself. If, as a private man, I were going to re- 
tain counsel, I should not hesitate for a moment between A and 
B. I should feel that in the hands of one my case was safe, that 
in those of the other it might be lost through incompetence, and 
I start for the. polls, recognizing the fact that the city ought to 
have the best counsel she can get; that her affairs are of great 
importance, and require men of high attainments for their 
transaction ; also that the city would be better served by A 
than by B, and feeling rather inclined to vote for him. But I 
am stopped. Hold, what are you going todo? A does not be- 
long to our party, he belongs to the other. Will you betray our 
party? Will you give to the great national cause it represents 
a setback by the defeat of its candidate B? True B is inferior to 
A. We are very sorry B is not better, and we are sorry 
that C was not nominated, and we wish A belonged to us. 
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But what of that, A does not belong to us; down with him, 
‘Principles, not men’’! Ah, that great saying, but how abused 
time after time in its application! As said Madame Roland 
on the guillotine: ‘‘O, Liberty! how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name !”’ 

So I vote for B and reject A, and others do likewise, and so 
the city instead of being served by a competent man puts its 
affairs in the hands of an inferior one. Now, this is no fancy 
picture, and the insistence on the holding of particular-party 
views as a condition of rendering service to the municipality, is 
carried further than the time of choice at the polls, and lower 
down than the head of a department. It is not many years 
since in the city of Philadelphia a lawyer of very great ability, 
familiar with the city’s business, energetic, devoted to his 
work, assiduous in the study of his cases, powerful in argument 
before the court, popular with his professional brethren and 
with the public, who held the position of a chief assistant city 
solicitor, offended by the position taken at Washington by the 
leaders of his party, dissented therefrom, and was promptly 
turned out of his office, when the matters about which he was 
employed were as much affected by his views with reference 
to the Emancipation Proclamation as they could have been by 
his opinion on the atmosphere of Jupiter or the truth of the 
nebular hypothesis. But the removal took place; it was de- 
manded ; it was heartily approved in certain quarters, and by 
intelligent men— by men, who, if the gentleman in question had 
been retained by them in one of their own causes, would have 
regarded his retirement from it as something fraught with disaster 
to their interests and to be prevented by all reasonable means. 

This matter seems so plain that one is almost ashamed to 
speak of it ; to dwell on it seems almost an affront to the reader 
and an advertisement of the stupidity of the writer who thinks 
so trite a matter needs urging home. Yet, plain, trite, as it is, 
let us look about us, and we see the practice of this community 
about the time of the election of municipal officers, and in 
dealing with the appointees of such officers when elected, to be 
just what has been described. 
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The evil does not stop here. Not only does the confusion of 
which we complain make easy the choice of the inferior in 
place of the superior for office, but it often prevents the munici- 
pality from receiving even the best work of which those chosen 
to office or given position for mere political reasons are capable. 
What is the requirement for continuance in office? Faithful 
public service only? Oh no! something must be added to it— 
the party organization must be served as well as the public. 
The officer must take his appointments from his own party ; he 
must make from his salary contributions to party funds; he 
must do party work ; if an inferior officer, he must belong to his 
ward or division committee, he must canvass his division, in 
some cases he may be held responsible to the party chief for the 
vote cast by that division. Now, this is all wrong; it is unjust 
to the employee, it is unjust to the public; it interferes with the 
work. A public employee is engaged to do a certain definite 
work. It is a wrong to the public if the time that belongs to it 
be taken from its work that the official may perform partisan 
services ; if, for instance, when the citizen goes to the sheriff’s 
office upon business in business hours, he finds that the sheriff is 
in attendance upon a party conclave, or that his deputy is en- 
gaged in going through his ward to ‘‘set up”’ delegates. It is 
unjust to the employee if he be required by those who control 
patronage and within whose gift lies office and position, to de- 
vote his time out of office hours to party work as the price of re- 
tention in his place. If he choose of his own free will to do 
party work in his own time, of course he has a right to do so; 
but it is an outrage to bring to bear upon him inducement or 
compulsion, arising out of hope of promotion or fear of dis 
missal, to do party work, which if it were not called party 
work—work done for the advancement of party principles—in 
many cases would not be done by the employee of whom it is 
demanded. I do not say that the leader or boss who exacts the 
work always requires it in the belief that it is for the advance- 
ment of party principles, the benefit of the country upon de- 
finite lines of public policy, but that the carrying of party into 
municipal matters puts him in a position to exact it under the 
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* plea of the good of party, when he would not dare to demand it 
boldly as personal service to himself, and enables the man from 
whom it is exacted to persuade himself that his service is to his 
party in support of principle—that he is a soldier doing service 
to his cause at the behest of his leader, and not a slave, or, at 
best, a hireling doing the will of a master. With this idea in 
his mind, it is no wonder that the public employee begins to re- 
gard his office not only as representing to him work to be done 
for the public, but as an instrument to be used for the advance- 
ment of his party, and so he comes to serve two masters, the 
public and the party organization, and ofttimes he serves the 
latter more zealously than the former. 

Again, this confusion of offices, as we may call it, renders 
possible the exaction from municipal officers and employees of 
contributions to political funds, sometimes by way of assessment, 
sometimes by means of an apparently voluntary gift, the gener- 
ous disposition of the contributor being quickened by an ap- 
prehension that should he not contribute he may find that he 
has acted in a manner tending very decidedly to his detriment. 
In fact, the voluntary contributor, if an office-holder, is very 
much in the position of the man in the story, possibly as old as 
Joe Miller, who was forced to turn volunteer. 

Now of course political funds must exist; there are in a wide- 
spread campaign many things which cost money, for example, 
the printing and distribution of pamphlets; the hiring of halls 
for meetings ; the personal expenses of speakers. I say the per- 
sonal expenses of speakers, for I do not think any reputable man 
ought to receive pay from party organization for his services on 
the stump or political rostrum, from which, as a citizen, he at- 
tempts to persuade his fellow-citizens to adopt his principles, to 
follow in the course which he believes to be the true one ; and I 
am glad to think that the number of paid political orators, 
hireling patriots, is much smaller than the newspapers would 
sometimes have us believe. But how should such funds be 
raised? Wholly by what are in truth voluntary contributions. 
The office-holder should not be compelled, or even be expected, 
to contribute to them, simply because he is an office-holder. 
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The salary paid to a city employee, generally speaking, is not 
too large; it is unjust to diminish it by a required contribution, 
yet this injustice is done, and the exaction of a contribution is 
rendered possible by the fact that the employee holds his office 
as a party man receiving a party reward—and the man who 
would indignantly spurn an attempt to wring from him a sum as 
a tribute or a bribe to an individual who claims to have pro- 
cured for him his office, or to have power to insure his con- 
tinuance therein or his dismissal therefrom, will promptly pay 
when the contribution is represented as for the party, and hav- 
ing paid, he will not trouble himself very much as to the use to 
which his money is to be put. So we see, arising from the same 
ultimate cause, not only the injustice to the office-holder, but 
other and serious evils—for it takes little thought to convince 
that the liberality of contributors may often cause to be over- 
looked slackness and want of efficiency in work, not to mention 
the fact that when the large number of office-holders in a great 
city is taken into consideration, a very brief calculation shows us 
that a very small contribution from each is all that will be 
necessary to raise that most portentous thing in a free country, 
a corruption fund, of no mean proportions. 

So much then for the evils, which, of course, have been 
merely sketched, which result from the confusion of the prov- 
inces of politics in the proper sense, and of municipal affairs. 
What is the cure? The cure, like that of all deep-rooted evils 
which affect the body politic, must be sought not in mere 
statutes or ordinances, but in the force of public opinion. 
Hence the cure is to be found in the education of the people— 
the teaching of the distinction which exists between political 
and municipal matters—qui bene distinguit bene docuit—and when 
the distinction is once put well and fairly before the people, the 
work is well begun; when the people recognize and act upon 
the distinction, the work is done, the cure is accomplished. 
But this, simple as it sounds, is not the work of a day. The 
greatest reforms seem simple enough after they have been 
accomplished. After the people have recognized and estab- 
lished them, the only wonder seems that they were not sooner 
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carried to a successful termination, and yet, in many a case, the 
toil, the labor, the heart-breaking that it has cost to attain suc- 
cess! It wasa little thing to give to the Roman plebs an officer 
who should have the power to forbid the passage of a law 
whose tendency was to oppress them, an officer who should be 
able not to originate law, but simply by his vote to prevent the 
further oppression and enslavement, under form of law, of the 
great mass of the Roman people, yet it was not until after fifteen 
years of galling oppression under the name of a republic, and 
the secession to the Mons Sacer that the reform was obtained and 
the tribune elected. 

The .reform of the British Parliament seemed simple and 
plain and right enough, after its adoption in 1832. It had 
merely deprived certain rotten boroughs of representation, re- 
duced the representation of others in which it was in excess of 
their importance, and given representation to large and impor- 
tant constituencies which had been, up to that time, voiceless in 
the councils of the nation, and yet from the time of Pitt’s 
repeated motions for reform in 1782, 1783, and 1785 to the 
adoption of the measure, was half a century. 

So if it takes some time to accomplish the great task of get- 
ting our fellow-citizens to do what it seems so natural that they 
should do—look to the man rather than his party, in selecting a 
person to fill a mere municipal office—discouragement should 
not ensue. If the principle contended for be right, it must, in 
the long run, conquer. 

‘¢ There are such harvests as all masters spirits 
Reap, haply not on earth, but reap no less 
Because the sheaves are bound by hands not theirs.”’ 

The people will see aright and do right some time. They 
will not always remain in blindness. They will not always 
thoughtlessly follow the behests or suggestions of the self-seek- 
ing, but they must have the truth kept before them, pressed 
home upon them ; and, speaking for myself, I believe the educa- 
tion of the people to be the only cure for the evils resulting 
from the confusion which we deplore. I do not believe in the 
permanent good effect of any coterie or body of men, no matter 
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how pure in intention, how zealous in good works, its members 
may be, which will assume to dictate nominations to parties, 
recognizing them as such, or to say to one or the other, ‘‘ nomi- 
nate men whom we consider good, or we will throw our force, 
our might as an organization, against your candidates, or put 
candidates of our own in the field.” Such a body has, of 
course, a right to exist ; organized for a temporary purpose, for 
a special emergency, it may and often does produce a temporary 
good ; it may tide over a peril; but I do not believe'that by a 
long continued existence it can be productive of permanent, 
lasting good, even if it should attract to itself such a following 
that it holds the balance of power between the two great politi- 
cal parties. Its very corporate existence would present it .be- 
fore the eyes of the selfish office-seeker as something to be con- 
‘ciliated by him for his own purposes, as something which might 
be cajoled or tricked into his support, and it is very conceivable 
that a body having its origin in solicitude for the interests of 
purity and good government might be misled so far as to be- 
come, unwittingly, a tool for the advancement of unworthy men. 
It would be difficult to preserve such a coterie pure when once 
it had shown that it possessed power ; membership in it would 
be sought for improper purposes, as a means of individual pro- 
motion ; and, besides all this, such a body has a natural tend- 
ency to become self-sufficient and arrogant, even assuming to 
dictate to the people, and to brand them as ingrates for refus- 
ing to submit to dictation. Now, it is a well established fact 
that the people will not long stand dictation unless you appeal to 
them to submit thereto in the name of party fealty, and then it 
is remarkable how much they will stand. 

Bat, while such an organization as has been indicated is of no 
permanent value, organizations of the proper sort may be of the 
greatest imaginable service to the community in assisting in the 
establishment of independence in voting for municipal offices, 
but they must be organizations which will educate the people in 
the underlying principle upon which such independence must 
rest ; which will work with the people and not over them; 
which will open the doors of membership wide to the people, 
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and will disclaim firmly any right to restrain the individual in- 
dependence of the citizen when once he has become a member. 
By such an organization much can be done to rouse the people 
to the insistence upon reform, and without doubt the people can 
be roused to demand a reform. We have had a very striking 
proof of this in the recent forcing by the people of the exact- 
ment of a ballot act from a legislature (i. e., that of Pennsyl- 
vania) a majority of whose members were opposed to the prin- 
ciples upon which the bill rested, but who were forced to yield 
to the pressure of a public opinion, which had been brought 
about by the constant, steady presentation to the people of the 
excellencies of the system which they were asked to indorse. 
What intelligent presentation has done in one instance, it may do 
in another. Therefore, let there be kept constantly before the 
people, in season and out of season, this fact: A municipal 
officer is one who is to serve you in a business capacity, not one 
who is to make laws or determine a policy for the state or for 
the union. 

We have seen great reforms accomplished in our day—reform 
in the civil service, reform in the ballot—so let us hope that 
before long we may hail the achievement of another reform, 
which, acting upon the hearts and minds of the voters of the 
community, will bring it to pass that they will no longer choose 
their municipal servants because they are of one political party 
or of the other, but because they seem to be the most fit men 
presented for the voters’ choice, to do the work which the city 
requires to be done in the offices to be filled, and that the time 
will come when the consistent party man—the unselfish man who 
would make real sacrifices to advance those political principles 
which he holds almost as a part of his religion, to abandon 
which would be for him an act of base, arrant cowardice, to 
compromise which would be for him an act of dishonesty—may 
yet, when he comes to a municipal election, vote, if he will, for 
a political opponent whom he believes the candidate most 
worthy of his choice, without having to justify his conduct to 
any one, and when no one will ever dream that such conduct 
needs justification. HENRY BUDD. 














THE INSANE AND HOSPITALS FOR THEIR CARE. 


BY ELIOT GORTON, FIRST ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN, STATE HOSPITAL 
FOR THE INSANE, MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 


N THE time of the ancient Greeks, temples were built to 
which all persons, even criminals who were in danger of 
their lives from any cause, could flee and obtain refuge from 
their pursuers. These places were called asulon, a literal trans- 
lation being ‘‘inviolate, unharmed,’’ and were regarded as 
sacred places which it was a sacrilege to disturb. Hence it is 
that we derive our word ‘‘asylum,’’ which has come to be 
applied to charitable institutions in general and institutions for 
the insane in particular. 

Inasmuch as institutions for the insane are far beyond such a 
conception, it is gratifying to note the gradual abolition of the 
word ‘‘asylum,’’ as applied to these institutions, and the substi- 
tution of the word ‘‘hospital.’’ 

This is in the line of progress and a fitting tribute to the 
memory of those who have devoted their lives to the care of the 
insane and the advancement of our knowledge concerning their 
treatment. We have outgrown the term, and let us hope the 
time is not far distant when it will become altogether obsolete. 
The word was not originally designed for, nor applied to, insti- 
tutions for the insane, as has been seen, but has been evolved in 
the last fifty years, or we may say, from the day that Pinel, the 
celebrated French physician and humanitarian, struck the 
chains from those who were thought to be mad or ‘‘ possessed of 
a devil,’’ and conclusively proved to the world that such treat- 
ment as had been previously practiced was barbarous and 
inhuman. And let us not forget Esquirol, who so nobly aided 
in the good work, for from him our present system of caring for 
the insane has emanated. 
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The institutions of to-day are mostly hospitals in the true 
sense of the word—hospitals where the mentally diseased and 
afflicted may have the benefit of the best scientific treatment, at 
the hands of those who have spent their lives in the study of 
morbid psychological conditions. 

Hospitals for the insane during the past decade have been 
afflicted with more than their share of adverse criticism and 
abuse. In many instances almost irreparable injury has been 
done by the loss of public confidence which such criticisms have 
entailed, for, whether it be justly or unjustly, no institution can 
have discredit thrown upon its management, or its officials, 
without creating a certain amount of suspicion and distrust in 
the community. 

Therefore, there is no subject, perhaps, which comes so near 
to the hearts of the people as the care of the insane. This is 
evinced by the artistic and commodious buildings which have 
been erected in every state for the care—custodial care if need 
be—and cure of those who are so unfortunate as to be mentally 
afflicted. I am considering state hospitals only—the institu- 
tions which have been provided by a generous people for the 
care of their indigent insane. Private institutions are far more 
numerous, and many of them are more luxurious in their ap- 
pointments, because they must necessarily cater to the tastes of 
the wealthy. It by no means follows, however, that private 
institutions are to be preferred to public ones, so far as medical 
treatment is concerned. 

A state hospital for the insane consists of one large building, 
or a group of smaller buildings. If the former, the executive 
part of the building is in the center, and from each side of it 
the male and female wings branch off in opposite directions, 
which entirely separates them from each other. If the latter, 
the buildings are so located as to be easily and quickly accessible 
from the administration building, in which are the offices and 
in which live those in charge. Each ward is classified and 
numbered. In all states these institutions are under the control 
of a board of managers or trustees, whose duty it is to appoint 
executive officers, to see to it that the internal affairs are 
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properly and economically conducted, and to adjust all existing 
differences. With three exceptions, all such institutions in the 
United States are in the immediate charge of a medical super- 
intendent, on the ground that as these institutions are built and 
maintained exclusively for the care and treatment of the insane, 
physicians of experience in psychological medicine should be 
at their head. He alone is responsible to the board of managers 
for a clean, effective administration. Subject to his directions 
is a staff of assistant physicians who have the immediate care 
and supervision of all the patients, and a steward who attends 
to the proper care of the grounds, buildings, supplies, etc. 

In New Jersey, however, the two state hospitals, one at Tren- 
ton, the other at Morris Plains, are conducted on what is known 
as the “dual management.’’ Under this form of government 
the medical and business departments are completely separated. 
The official title of medical superintendent becomes that of 
medical director, while the steward becomes a warden. The 
medical director has the sole charge of the wards, the patients, 
and all things relating thereto, while the warden has the care of 
the buildings, grounds, farms, etc., and is responsible for the 
finances and economical administration of affairs. Each head 
of a department is individually responsible to the board of man- 
agers for the proper management of his respective department. 

The hospital for the insane at Norristown, Pa., is under a 
triple form of government. This is identical with the dual 
system, with the exception that a female physician has exclusive 
control of the department for female patients. 

The managers of the various institutions are appointed by 
the governor of the state, and the board usually consists of from 
seven to ten members. It is intended that they shall be evenly 
divided as to their political sentiments, in order to eliminate 
that disturbing element, politics, as much as possible from the 
management. 

However, when any institution is so unfortunate as to have 
politics become an important factor in the administration of its 
affairs, and when the officials are changed every time there is a 
change in the political complexion of the state government, the 
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usefulness of such an institution is seriously impaired, if not 
ruined. Why? Because no physician of any repute would 
accept a position on the staff of such a hospital, knowing that 
he would be at the mercy of a change in politics, with the 
chances in favor of his removal at a time when his usefulness to 
the institution and personal interest in his work had become 
established. It cannot be denied that men trained in a special 
line of work are more useful than the unskilled. If any rule of 
management should obtain other than efficiency, positions would 
be filled with a class of men who, knowing that their terms of 
office would be of short tenure, would look after the emoluments 
rather than the unfortunates whose welfare should be their first 
care. 


Therefore, if the welfare of the patients were consulted, there 
would be no changes in the medical staff of a hospital for the 
insane, except in the interest of efficiency. If one will look 
over the annual reports of the majority of the hospitals for the 


insane in the United States, where politics does not enter into 
the management, he will find that in many no changes have 
been made in the staff for years. These are the hospitals which 
will be found to have more than a national repute, and of which 
the citizens are justly proud. If the people at large could be 
educated to their responsibilities in such matters, and could be 
brought to realize that the patients in the institutions are the ones 
who suffer from political mismanagement, they would demand 
that all state hospitals for the insane be rigidly barred from the 
canker of political influence. 

It is a common belief that in all state institutions of this 
character there are numberless ‘‘fat’’ positions which may be 
distributed by politicians among their constituents, on the 
principle that ‘‘to the victors belong the spoils.’”’ As a matter 
of fact, official positions (and they are few) are underpaid, the 
service rendered far exceeding the pecuniary compensation 
received ; and no one except he has had practical experience 
can appreciate the endless round of work, medical and other- 
wise, which entails upon those in charge. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the wiser course for any 
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governing board to pursue is to select men for their ability and 
fitness for this special line of work, giving them such compen- 
sation as would tend to retain their services. Unfortunately, ina 
few states, the positions are filled more or less by political favor, 
and men are selected not from any fitness, but for their political 
‘‘pull.”? This fact, more than any other cause, has tended to 
shake the confidence of the public in the integrity of all such 
charitable institutions, and to deprecate the work of conscien- 
tious officials. 

Politics as yet, however, plays no part in the management of 
the vast majority of state institutions in the appointment of the 
officers, and it is to be hoped that the time is coming when 
motives higher than the merely political will bear rule in the 
management of all institutions for the care of the sick and 
insane. 

A state hospital for the insane is governed, then, so far as its 
inmates are concerned, by a medical head and a staff of assistant 
physicians. The number of assistants varies, but usually de- 
pends upon the number of patients, and for effective work there 
should be at least one physician to every two hundred patients. 
The assistant physicians make a tour of their respective wards 
twice daily, and oftener if occasion requires, during which they 
see and converse with their patients, and acquaint themselves 
with their peculiarities and mental condition. Observing them 
closely day by day, a trained man will quickly note changes in 
a patient’s mental condition which would be overlooked by a 
novice. 

Another duty which falls to the lot of the assistant physicians 
is the daily dispatching of patients’ mail. In regard to this 
there is so great a prejudice or misunderstanding that, in New 
York State, laws have been enacted regulating this matter. 
There seems to be a popular fallacy that all letters written by 
the insane undergo a rigid scrutiny, and if they contain any- 
thing which reflects in any way upon the institution, its officers, 
or its management, they are withheld or consigned to the waste 
paper basket. I desire to most emphatically emphasize the fact 
that such is not the case. While there are obvious reasons for 
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examining such mail matter, it should be stated that it is done 
in the interest of the public and the friends of the patients. 

Insane persons will often express delusions and present other 
evidence of insanity in letters, which they will never allude to 
in conversation, because they are often suspicious of questioning, 
and are cunning enough to conceal their morbid impressions. 
One or more of such letters are usually preserved, and form 
valuable‘ adjuncts to the clinical records of these patients. 
There is another class of patients whose letters are of such a 
character as to be unmailable, if the postal laws are to be re- 
spected. Should such letters be mailed, infinite grief and sor- 
row would be caused to their anxious relatives and friends. 

Still another class spend their time writing to well-known 
public personages, such as the president of the United States, 
governors of states, mayors of large cities, and others. Letters 
to George Washington, Napoleon Bonaparte, Christopher Colum- 
bus, and many other celebrities who long ago passed to their 
eternal rest, are still being written. 

Many of the insane have a mania for writing to prominent 
firms in response to their advertisements, ordering large quanti- 
ties of their commodities. In a few instances they have suc- 
ceeded in mailing such letters outside and causing the hospital 
authorities much annoyance and vexation. Most important of 
all; perhaps, are those letters written during a period of ex- 
citement. Numberless times has the writer received the thanks 
and gratitude of convalescing patients for witholding letters 
which, had they been mailed, would have been a source of great 
mortification and anxiety to them. 

It can now be readily appreciated that such oversight of mail 
matter is not only necessary, but very important, and were it 
dispensed with serious complications would ensue. Incoming 
letters for patients are never opened but are delivered direct. 
Packages, however, are opened, a record made of their contents, 
and matches, candles, knives, medicines, and other dangerous 
articles sent by fond relatives are withheld. It is, indeed, a 
very important matter that such supervision be constantly 
exercised, for there are countless patients who would be at no 
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loss to know what to do with matches, candles, and the like, 
should they be unfortunate enough to obtain them, or their 
attendant should in any way give opportunity for their use. 
Here it is that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of safety,’’ and 
one single omission might prove disastrous. 

Patients soon learn to regard their physician as a friend. He 
gains the confidence and esteem of those who are in any way 
capable of appreciating their surroundings and the relation 
which he holds to them, and this class comprises perhaps two 
thirds of the insane. 

It will be seen, therefore, that frequent changes in the medical 
staff of any hospital for the insane are not only unwise, but 
often a source of detriment and injury to the proper service of 
the hospital. It is no light task for one to acquaint himself 
with the peculiarities of a few hundred patients; to be able to 
call them all by name; to be familiar with the course and 
progress of their disease; to know on what wards to place them, 
and to exercise judgment in those cases which are sane to-day 
and insane to-morrow. 

It is a well-known fact that the laity regard the insane and 
their institutions with a feeling akin to dread. This feeling may 
be partly attributed to the mistaken impression which very 
generally prevails, that all insane persons are extremely 
dangerous and are always in a state of maniacal excitement. 
Nothing could be more absurd. That patients are maniacal at 
times is true, but this stage of their malady is of brief duration. 
In many years experience with the insane, I have yet to see the 
‘‘raving maniac’’ so vividly portrayed in many works of fiction. 
As a matter of fact, visitors are always amazed at the quietness, 
neatness, and order on the halls. They see the insane quietly 
conversing, or sewing, or playing games, or engaged in some 
light employment, and ‘‘wonder that they should be confined, 
as they see nothing the matter with them.’’ For the most part, 
the disturbed halls, or so-called violent wards, are as quiet and 
orderly as could be desired. It was not long ago that I was 
called upon to conduct a visiting party through the hospital. 
They were escorted through every ward of the female depart- 
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ment. On returning one of them said, ‘‘But, doctor, we want 
to see the violent patients.’’ I assured him that he had seen 
every ward. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘but we want to see the 
dungeons and padded cells with their inmates.’’ On being in- 
formed that we had no dungeons and that there was not a 
padded cell in the entire building, he expressed his astonish- 
ment and went his way firmly convinced that he had been 
deceived. 

Here allow me to call attention to the matter of restraint. 
Despite all that has been written on this subject, the public can- 
not seem to realize the fact that restraint of the insane is a thing 
of the past. People still have vague ideas that the insane are 
tied, or chained, or put in ‘‘strait-jackets,’’ and think, as a 
matter of course, that such treatment is necessary. They do 
not seem able to comprehend that a century has wrought many 
changes in the care of the insane. Restraint as formerly 
practiced is dead. We have no dungeons, no chains, no padded 
cells, no cribs. We ignore, when we can, the fact that our 
patients are insane, and try to treat them as rational human 
beings. The camisole, however, is still moderately in use. 
This consists of a canvas jacket with long, closed sleeves, which, 
while it is perfectly comfortable, confines the arms of a patient 
and prevents him from injuring himself or others. These are 
used in the few cases (about one half of one per cent) in which 
at times such restraint is imperatively demanded for obvious. 
reasons. Even this amount of restraint would not be necessary 
did the service admit of detailing one or more nurses to each of 
such patients. As it is, there is usually an average of one 
nurse to every ten patients, and, except in cases of emergency, 
it is impracticable to increase the number. In private institu- 
tions which allow each patient his own special attendant no 
restraint is ever necessary. 

In the majority of hospitals for the insane, the halls are 
emptied every pleasant day and the patients taken out, either 
in the inclosures provided for such purpose, or walking with 
their attendants, except, of course, the acutely ill. A few have 
parole. That is, they have the privilege of walking out at their 
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pleasure within certain hours, without an attendant, on certain 
conditions, one of which is that they are not to leave the hos- 
pital grounds. This isa privilege which is highly appreciated 
by those who enjoy it, and the conditions are rarely violated. 
The fact that they are trusted, that they are put upon their 
honor, seems to imbue them with the feeling that the confidence 
reposed in them shall not be misplaced. Amusement for the 
insane has become a prominent feature in their treatment, and 
it must be conceded that any form of amusement which tends to 
detract their attention from self, which serves to dispel the 
gloom in which so many are enshrouded, must be beneficial. 
The weekly dances, card parties, and other entertainments pro- 
vided for the insane, are usually models of propriety and de- 
corum, and attended to the full capacity of the hall. It is oft- 
times difficult for visitors to believe that the well-behaved 
participants are insane and proper subjects for such care. 

Beside the legitimate visits to patients from their relatives 
and friends, all hospitals for the insane are more or less 
afflicted with visits from the curious. As the majority of 
state institutions are always open for public inspection within 
reasonable hours, except on Sunday, these cannot be excluded. 
They act as though they think the insane, by virtue of their 
insanity, have either lost the sense of hearing, or are in no 
degree able to understand and appreciate remarks made in their 
presence, and will often ask pertinent questions relative to a 
patient’s mental condition in his hearing. Patients resent 
nothing more than this, and the turbulent will occasionally 
attempt to terrorize such visitors, and laugh about it afterwards 
as a good joke. Such a patient once said to me: ‘‘ They 
thought I was a wild animal in a cage, so I thought I’d show 
them how one would act.’’ While, as a rule, patients pay no 
attention to these visitors, many speak of it, and resent the in- 
ference that they are on public exhibition. 

In regard to many stories of abuse which patients claim to 
have received at the hands of their attendants, the mass of them 
should be accepted cautiously, as they are often the creation of 
a disordered mind and the natural outgrowth of certain delu- 
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sions. Some are absolutely without foundation, and of these 
many are said with malicious intent. Others, I regret to say, 
are founded on fact. No matter how careful a superintendent 
may be in selecting nurses for the insane, it occasionally hap- 
pens that one, aggravated beyond endurance by a troublesome 
patient, will forget that the subject for complaint is legally not 
accountable for his acts, and take the matter into his own hands. 
It is but just to say that no unkindness or abuse from attend- 
ants toward their patients is tolerated for a moment by the 
management. It has been thought wise and in the interest of 
good service to remove nurses who do not seem to be suited to 
their occupation, as evinced by numerous little complaints 
from their patients. This is a matter which is never lost sight 
of by hospital authorities. Any nurse against whom there is 
even the suspicion of such unfitness is removed. Those who 
are discharged for any such cause find it difficult to obtain em- 
ployment in other hospitals, since they are notified of such 
discharges. There is a constant weeding out, therefore, of poor 
material—the chaff from the wheat. Good nurses are difficult 
to obtain, and more difficult to retain, for the reason that they 
receive better remuneration for their services caring for private 
cases outside than state hospitals are willing to pay. 

We so often hear the expression: ‘It is easy to get into a 
lunatic asylum, but extremely difficult to get out.’? This is but 
another straw in the wind of popular sentiment, showing the 
direction of its thought. How strange it is that in this age of 
enlightenment, people still cling to many of the relics of the 
age of superstition and ignorance. It is true that the entrance 
for proper cases to an “‘ asylum ”’ is easy, and dangerous patients 
find it a difficult matter to get out. Yet, as a rule, the relatives 
of patients find no difficulty in obtaining their ‘‘release from 
bondage,’’ providing the cases are those which are not a menace 
to the safety of the community in which they live. It is often 
a more difficult matter to have patients committed for treat- 
ment, especially those cases in which the disease is slow and 
insidious in its invasion and the patient is known to be insane, 
not by any one act or saying, but by a totality of symptoms and 
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a comparison of his present state with what he was a short time 
previously. No one class of persons more than physicians 
recognize the fact that all are liable to err, and many will not 
assume the responsibility of committing a patient to an institu- 
tion for the insane unless he manifests unmistakable symptoms 
of insanity. For this reason many dangerously insane persons 
are at large who will never be incarcerated until their de- 
lusions prompt them to some deed of violence. 

For the sake of argument, let us admit that a few patients are 
confined who are not sufficiently insane to warrant being de- 
prived of their liberty, or who are not insane and, to accept the 
theory of fiction (I have never seen such a Case), are sent away 
by designing relatives who desire their possessions. If they 
come properly committed, the hospital authorities are bound to 
receive and detain them. But they would be kept under careful 
observation only for a sufficient length of time to enable one to 
say that they were not fit subjects for care, when they would be 
released. Bear in mind that an insane person possessed of 
property cannot be deprived of such without a hearing before a 
court and jury. If such person is declared to be insane, the 
court appoints a guardian, who attends to the legal administra- 
tion of his affairs. Legislation has thrown every conceivable 
safeguard around this unfortunate class for the protection of 
their interests, and no one can be deprived of his inalienable 
right without a compliance with legal forms. 

The trial before a lay jury of cases alleged to be insane is a 
matter for legislative reform. The principal is right, but the 
system as practiced at present is radically wrong—a travesty 
upon justice, a miserable farce. How absurd it is to ask a 
body of men who are ignorant of the first principles of medical 
jurisprudence, and whose only conception of an insane man is 
that he must ‘‘rave,’’ to decide upon the mental condition of a 
person who has been declared insane, perhaps by those who 
have made the study of mental diseases a life work, and whose 
opinions are entitled to respect. The two following instances of 
many which have come under my observation are pertinent to 
the subject: Iwas called upon to testify to the insanity of a 
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young lady whose parents had died. The proceedings were 
friendly and for the purpose of having a guardian appointed to 
look after her share of the estate. She was, and had been for 
about two years, an inmate of a hospital for the insane, and 
there was no question as to her insanity. For obvious reasons 
she was not present at the trial. The evidence laid before the 
jury by her brothers and other relatives, by the medical 
superintendent (a well-known alienist) in whose care she had 
been placed, by her family physician and myself, was convincing, 
and there was not a word of testimony in rebuttal. Yet, the 
jury brought in a verdict of ‘‘sanity.’”’ The second case, re- 
cently, was of similar import, though in this case the jury con- 
sisted of twenty-four men, and they insisted upon having the 
patient present. During the proceedings, the doctor took the 
stand and was questioned by the patient as follows: ‘‘ Doctor, 
are you not systematically poisoning your patients? Is it nota 
fact that. you put opium in the butter? Do you not put Paris 
green in the bread and horseradish in the coffee, and then give 
others medicine to counteract its effect, while I am made sick 
and am poisoned by it?’ There were many other similar ques- 
tions. The jury emptied the room of everyone but themselves 
and the patient, and spent half an hour in questioning him 
alone. They then sent him out of the room also, and deliberated 
for nearly two hours. While they finally brought in a verdict of 
‘*insanity,’’ there were four of them who openly expressed a 
doubt of his insanity, and two absolutely refused to sign the ver- 
dict, declaring that there was nothing the matter with the man. 
Either there should be a means of selecting a jury of suffi- 
cient intelligence to deal with matters of such importance, or 
such cases should be submitted directly to the court. Under 
the present system of juries de lunatico. inquirendo, it is an ex- 
tremely difficult matter to give society the protection it very 
justly claims from a most dangerous class of the insane—the 
paranoiac, commonly known as the delusional ‘‘ crank.’’ 
However, judging from the advances which have been made 
in this direction in the past, we may hope for an ideal system in 
the near future. ELIoT GORTON. 











THE PLACE OF THE LABOR LEADER. 


BY W. L. SHELDON. 


T HAS struck me that in the cause of social science we ought 
to make a study of the labor leaders as a class of men by 
themselves. They are coming to be a kind of institution in the 
modern world. They are certainly a recognized factor with 
which the business community is obliged to deal. We should 
investigate such men—not with the purpose either of sympa- 
thizing with them or denouncing them, but in order to appre- 
ciate their actual position. We need to decide just where they 
belong as factors in the present industrial régime. The vital 
consideration is to discover what réle they are going to play in 
the future. The trouble is, nowadays, that most persons look at 
them from the side of emphatic sympathy or pronounced dis- 
approval. When we take up a volume dealing -with the matter, 
we usually know the writer’s standpoint in advance. Somehow 
we are driven to think that he has written his book for a 
purpose, and we do not regard it as a purely scientific treatise. 
We cannot help looking askance at some of the few economists 
who have written on the subject within the last few years. 
They do not seem able to deal with the subject in that same un- 
biased, impersonal way with which they would deal with 
problems of finance. Possibly it is because there is so much at 
stake. Yet I see no other method open to us. It must be done. 
Society will have a great deal to do with such men as time goes 
on. Legislation must be enacted with reference to them. They 
themselves are seeking to be a factor in legislation. 

The first essential is to know with what we are dealing. The 
real problem would be rather to determine what calls this class 
into existence ; what encourages its members in their ambitions ; 
in what special direction will their influence in the long run dis- 
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play itself. When a new institution begins to arise, the thing 
to do is not to attack it or encourage it—but to study it. We 
ask: Should not the economist investigate the labor leader, just 
as he would the problems of rent, interest, or of banking? 
Why not treat him simply as one of the phenomena of the 
modern industrial system, whose origin has to be explained and 
whose position has to be assigned in the domain of political 
economy? I have always taken toward these leaders the honest 
attitude of an inquirer. They have taught mea great deal. I 
admit to that much of a bias in their favor. They have hada 
certain kind of acquaintance with one special side of the 
world, which could not be acquired from books. Interviews 
and correspondence with such men, and opportunities of listen- 
ing to them in this and other cities, have given me an impres- 
sion of the labor leader which I never would have had from the 
bare study of ethical or economic science. 

The labor leaders are unique figures. Nothing quite of the 
same type appears to have existed in earlier history. They 
are men with a distinct set of motives. In fact they are a 
feature of the new civilization and the new industrial system. 
It is most difficult to estimate their character. They come from 
the body of people whom they are endeavoring to influence, 
and, as a rule, they stay with the class from which they came. 
That is the secret of their power. They come personally in 
contact day and night with the elements which they want to 
control. They help to shape the sentiments in the vast under- 
stratum of society with which educated people rarely come in 
contact. By and by these sentiments are heard in our legisla- 
tures or in Congress. Then we begin to wonder whence they 
came. People begin to talk about ‘‘the voice of the people.’’ 
But if we trace it back far enough we shall discover that it was 
rather ‘‘ the voice of the labor leader.”’ 

There is no other way of studying the labor leader, of know- 
ing what he is, where he comes from, and what will be his in- 
fluence, save by studying the man himself. A great deal is said 
sometimes about watching ‘‘the voice of the people,’”’ analyzing 
the uprisings of the great working class. But when we look at 
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the matter closely we can see that at the start there is never a 
great uprising of a whole class. The mass of the people would 
go on in the same way indefinitely, were it not for the leader- 
ship of the few. 

We have little appreciation from the outside, of the vast 
amount of time and effort devoted by the labor leaders to work- 
ing up sympathy for a cause. Only a few men do the work. I 
venture to say from my observation that the movements of the 
laboring class in any large city are guided by a very small body 
of men. It is not a calm, deliberate sort of guidance. The 
leader does not issue his orders like an officer of an army. He 
receives no authority from headquarters. His word is obeyed 
only because by a long, slow process he has acquired a certain 
kind of influence. The people give him his authority, but he 
has really by his efforts created it himself. People from the 
outside can have a very dim notion how much work may be 
done by one of these leaders. There may be an eight-hour day 
for him in his trade. But it is often an-eighteen-hour day of 
work for him as a labor leader. 

Men like John Burns and Tom Mann of England, or Powderly 
and Gompers in this country, certainly have exerted a great 
deal of influence. They not only have extensive control over 
the actions of a large class of persons, but what is more, they 
have a great deal to do in shaping the economic views of the 
mass of the people. They are leaders, therefore, in both senses 
of the term. It is through the efforts of a few such men in 
every city, as well as in every country, that the laboring class 
has been organized into the form of trades unions. 

When we speak of the natural unrest of the working class, 
we are using equivocal language. I do not think many persons 
would be impressed in that way, if they were to see the mass of 
the people when unorganized or without guidance. There may 
be a spasmodic outburst at times. But on closer inspection we 
shall be more and more struck with the natural lethargy of the 
body of the people. The ‘‘ volcanic tongue of flame”’ burns in 
only a few hearts at a time. The inertia of the mass of the 
people oppresses me as something appalling. Instead of 
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wondering why they are not more active and aggressive, we 
are almost surprised when they do exert themselves. There 
are always a few who are ready to act. But humanity is not a 
tinder box. 

The restless demand for change and reform is by no means so 
universal as many people would suppose. It appears more 
often in the early years of a working man, if it is visible at all. 
But the steady labor year after year checks the uneasy spirit. 
The responsibility for the family and the home may cool his 
ardor. He becomes more quick to accept little, rather than run 
the risk of losing everything. Human nature, after all, is 
instinctively conservative. As I watch the working class, it 
does not strike me that it is so universally disposed to agitate 
for a change of circumstances. 

The labor movement, therefore, cannot, as a fact of history, 
be called an uprising of a whole class of people. It may be- 
come that in the end, but it does not start in that way. It 
takes its origin from the smoldering fire in the hearts of a few. 
It would be these few who build up the sentiment. Understand 
them and we understand the labor movement—because they are 
the labor movement. 

This is why we appeal to the economists for a closer attention 
to the labor leader. They do study the movement itself. They 
devote chapters in their treatises to ‘‘trades unionism’’ and to 
the ‘‘social theories.’’ They discuss the variations in wages and 
the possible limits to these variations. But we cannot help 
wishing that they would push their investigation further; that, 
in fact, instead of viewing it as a matter of wages or unionism, 
they would go to the source or the origin of the movement in 
the leader himself. Trades unionism, or the social theories 
advocated by the working class, will depend for its failure or 
success on the efforts of this limited element. I honestly 
believe that if we were to eliminate a few hundred men from 
our large cities, or a few thousand from the whole country, 
there would be no labor movement in America. The same 
would also be true of Europe. The movement itself is repre- 
sented by this one‘small class of persons. Instead of looking at 
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the tendency from the abstract, would we not get at it better 
by investigating the motives, character, and personalities of 
such men? Would it not be well if the treatises on economics 
devoted chapters not only to trades unionism, but to “ analysis of 
the labor leader’’ ? 

Ought there not to be a class of students in economics who 
could make this study a kind of specialty, just as others devote 
themselves largely, if not exclusively, to the departments of 
finance or taxation. It would need to be a specialty, because 
the method of acquiring the knowledge would be so different 
from what would be used in those other departments. Such 
students would have to be keen judges of human nature. They 
would be obliged to make their observations from practical con- 
tact. As we have said, it would be as much a study of persons 
as of facts. But if we could have that special kind of know]l- 
edge worked out in great detail, it might give us a clue as to 
new methods of dealing with the labor problem. Under these 
circumstances, when legislation is tried, we could know some- 
what in advance how much could be accomplished. 

As was intimated, these labor leaders are becoming an impor- 
tant influence on the economic views of the people. This makes 
it all the more necessary that we should know more about them. 
It seems to me, every kind of effort ought to be made to bring 
them in closer touch with the leading specialists in political 
economy. This has been difficult, however, because the two 
classes of men come at their views in such a different way. The 
labor leaders take their start from the spirit of unrest, and not 
through a separate interest in economics. This fact dominates 
them straight through their career. They are workers first and 
students afterwards. They want their knowledge for this spe- 
cific purpose. The subject itself in the abstract would not 
appeal to them. For this reason they never could have the 
scientific spirit. It is bound to give their opinions and utter- 
ances quite a different form from the opinions and utterances of 
other students of economics. This may be a matter of regret, 
but it has to be accepted as inevitable. It should always be 
taken into account in forming our impressions as to their views. 
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It is necessary to come at the minds of such men in a different 
way. What has originally convinced them of certain princi- 
ples was not an elaborate process of argument. The domi- 
nating influence with them was a sense of dissatisfaction with 
present conditions. They are not seeking to discover an ab- 
stract law, but rather to find a method out of a difficulty. 

In the second place, just as the causes which led them to 
become interested in such questions were peculiar to their con- 
ditions of life, so, on the other hand, they will be influenced by 
their own special kind of purpose or ambition. When they 
once set out in active work as leaders, their predominant 
motive must inevitably be, first to acquire an influence over 
their class. We may say to ourselves, ‘‘ Why don’t they stop 
and think.’’ The answer would be, ‘‘ Because they come at the 
subject in a different way.’’ They do not set out with the pur- 
pose of becoming students. Strictly speaking, their profession 
is that of the reformer or agitator, and not that of the econo- 
mist. Yet the serious consideration is that they are liable to 
become leaders of the masses of the people in this very sphere 
of political economy. The tendency is inevitably that they 
should drift into their peculiar standpoints on such problems, 
rather than come there after long reflection, and so be able to 
give complete reasons for their attitude. When they take hold 
of a question it is vital to them that they should have an imme- 
diate solution of some kind. They only become students by the 
way. It would be out of the question, therefore, to expect from 
them a philosophic consistency or completeness in their doc- 
trines. It accounts for the fact that sometimes they appear to 
make utterances which seem very wild and out of accord with 
any kind of philosophy. 

We call attention to these facts in reference to the labor 
leader because it seemed important in seeking to understand 
him and his true place. If we do not allow for this circum- 
stance, we may go entirely wrong in our impression of such 
men. We might assume that they were necessarily insincere 
and had no regard for accuracy. In that case they would call 
for an altogether different treatment, both by the economist and 
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the legislator. But we must explain him, account for him, 
before we legislate about him. 

It is not simply a question of the special class of society from 
which he sprang, or how he took his start as a leader. It may 
be of great consequence whether he was born in this or some 
other country. The conditions of the age, the temperament of 
the race to which he has belonged, the institutions of the people 
among which he was born—all this will exert its influence. It 
will never do for us, therefore, to speak of these men as all of 
one class. If that were done, we should be utterly misled in 
seeking to interpret the labor leader. We might go altogether 
astray in our impressions with regard to him. There is as much 
difference among them as among any other body of men. 
Everything depends, for example, on whether they were born 
in this country. It even makes a great difference, if they come 
from Europe, what special country was their native place. These 
varying conditions develop marked differences of men and of 
character. 

We see it at once in their views as to methods for accomplish- 
ing their purposes. I recollect, for example, asking two differ- 
ent men whether they would undertake to effect their aims by 
amendments to the constitutions; that is to say, would they 
seek to use only legal methods in bringing about their reforms. 
One of the number was born in the east of Europe. We might 
say that he was without race, without country, without religion. 
He had lived and worked in Austria, Germany, and England, 
as well as in several cities of the United States. His answer to 
my question was: ‘‘ The way to amend the constitutions would 
be to abolish them all.’’ That was terse and concise, as well as 
very expressive. The other leader, I believe, was a native-born 
citizen of this country. He advocated the same general social 
theory as the other, and in his way seemed equally radical. 
But his answer to my question was quite different. He said: 
‘We should like to accomplish our methods as far as possible 
along the lines laid down by the founders of this common- 
wealth.”’ The difference between these two men is that one 
was born in this country and the other on the continent of 
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Europe. I have been struck with this contrast again and again. 
It makes a great difference, in reference to the labor leader, 
where he passed his childhood and early life. This fact is of 
vital consequence when thinking of the influence of such men 
in America. 

It is not only a question of difference in race, or birth, or con- 
ditions of life. The great problem for us would be to analyze 
the peculiar kind of influence which these men exert. We see 
them mostly from their aggressive attitude. We associate their 
efforts with strikes and boycotts—often, alas! with the use of 
violence. But it has to be remembered that we do not sit in 
their councils. We are not present at their discussions among 
themselves. The last act of a tragedy is often a very faint clue 
as to where it started. The climax may be anything but what 
was desired. It is often said that we are to judge men by their 
acts. That would certainly be just. Yet one act now and then 
gives but a most vague impression. When we stand outside, it 
is inevitable that we should remember only such conduct as was 
pronounced and aggressive. We may fail to appreciate the 
tremendous influence exerted in the way of mere restraint. The 
labor leader may be as often holding the people back as urging 
them forward. The great body of men rarely start an uprising 
of their own accord. Yet it does occur. There will come now 
and then a spasmodic outburst. When it is wild and unguided, 
it may be all the more terrible. The disclosures which are oc- 
casionally made sometimes show how desperately the leader may 
be trying to hold the people back. 

An illustration of their influence in this direction came to 
me in reference to the anarchistic tendencies which have been 
visible here and there in this country and in Europe. There is 
no doubt that a leaning to such principles has been visible even 
in the working classes of America. Restlessness is liable to 
give expression to itself in defiance of law. It would be a 
theory toward which people could easily drift, and it requires 
constant checking. I recollect some time ago an occurrence in 
St. Louis. Mr. Powderly was to speak in the city. Naturally 
I availed myself of the opportunity to go and listen to him. 
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Scarcely any other person save the members of his own class 
came to the meeting. At one time he raised his hand, and in 
bold tones exclaimed: ‘‘ Once for all, I wish it understood that 
we are done with the anarchists.’”’ It was a most impressive 
utterance. They received it in dead silence. He made no 
friends for his cause by saying it. In a way he only made his 
position more difficult. It seemed unfortunate that the public 
press did not quote the remark. They scarcely noticed the 
meeting. Yet what he said at that time was profoundly signifi- 
cant. I recognized what an influence the labor leadér exerts in 
the way of bare restraint. It has struck me, in fact, that, asa 
body of men, they have been a great power in this country in 
keeping the working class from going over to anarchism. How 
much this power of restraint may be exercised, we cannot 
appreciate. Where one instance of it comes to our view, a 
thousand illustrations of it would be out of sight. On the other 
hand, every aggressive act on the part of the leaders must nec- 
essarily come to public notice. 

We shall not find it by any means so easy a matter as might 
be supposed to determine who are the real labor leaders. Some 
of the most influential of their number rarely see their name 
in the press. The ‘‘labor talker ’”’ is not necessarily the ‘‘ labor 
leader.’”? Some of the strongest men among that class of per- 
sons may be able to say little or nothing when on their feet. 
They might not be able to address an audience at all. The gift 
of talking does not seem to be one of the most important essen- 
tials for that kind of work. The most influential labor leader I 
remember to have known in St. Louis was a very quiet, unob- 
trusive kind of a man. He had little capacity for a public 
speech. His name was rarely if ever in the daily papers. But 
under the surface he was a power. The agitator who accom- 
plishes the most work may be the man who has very little to 
say. It is an unfortunate circumstance that public attention is 
often distracted from recognizing the actual labor leader, be- 
cause people have not realized this important fact. The Ameri- 
can spirit takes the keenest delight in talking. This tendency 
has permeated to the working class. I believe, in the matter of 
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influence among the labor element, that the man who has little 
to say in public may often be the really influential person. The 
men who do the most talking are often the poorest representa- 
tives of the class to which they belong. We need to look very 
closely, sometimes, in order to find out who are the men of power 
at the center of agitation. There is a set of talkers among the 
working class who really are not labor leaders at all. 

Probably one of the most serious and difficult questions in 
reference to this whole matter would be to decide or discover 
who are the leaders of the leaders. From what do these men 
take their cue? Relatively few of them have original minds, 
because there are relatively few original minds anywhere. We 
may see a change coming over a class or a special body of men. 
We begin to wonder at once whence it started. The waves of the 
labor movement in this country have tended to move from one 
storm center. 

What I am saying on this point is peculiarly illustrated by 
the change now taking place in the minds of the labor leaders 
in America. The storm center of the labor movement during 
this century has been in England. This is an all-important fact. 
It is from there that the labor leader among us is liable to take 
his cue. I believe the history of the movement for a long time 
back would prove the truth of this assertion. We might expect 
it to be just the contrary. There has been a very large German 
element among the working class in America. Yet the attitude 
of mind of the labor leaders in Germany has not tended to in- 
fluence the attitude of mind of the leaders in this country. 

We see this conspicuously in the views taken in reference 
to seeking legislation from the government. The English labor 
movement has been from the start largely of a different kind. 
It has been trades unionism. They only sought repeal of legis- 
lation in order to secure freedom to organize. That is to say, 
it has tended to be an effort to secure their purposes through 
private organization. The socialistic tendencies have also been 
decidedly in the background in America. A few in this coun- 
try were striving for them most energetically, but they had 
accomplished very little. I recollect a conversation with Samuel 
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Gompers, president of the Federation of Labor Unions, when 
he said to me that after all he did not think so very much of the 
importance of the state or of endeavoring to accomplish results 
through legislation or government. It was an interesting utter- 
ance, because it struck me as characteristic of much of the labor 
movement of this country. But now we see the other tendency 
manifest. Only a short time ago, the statement was made public 
as coming from Gompers, to the effect that he thought the time 
had come when the laboring class should enter politics as a 
class. This means a radical change. But when we ask the 
reason why, we recognize where the cue has come from. The 
attitude of the labor leaders in England has been going through 
a transformation. Trades unionism there is becoming more and 
more socialistic. It is looking to government action. They 
already have several leaders in Parliament. They have an- 
nounced as their program, the determination to accomplish large 
results for their class by means of legislation. 

The labor leader of this country unquestionably is disposed 
to take his cue from England. And so he, too, now shows the 
same socialistic leaning. It indicates why we really need to 
study these leaders. We recognize the actual storm center 
whence the waves move to our shores. Germany is not the 
center of influence and probably would not be so here, even if 
three quarters of the working class were of German parentage. 
But the change is now coming in this country. How far it will 
extend we cannot prophesy. 

The labor leader is using quite different language from that of 
Gompers a few years ago. A few weeks since, I saw the notice 
that a prominent leader was to speak on Saturday evening in 
this city. Naturally I went to hear him. On pushing open the 
door the very first words that struck my ear before having 
entered the room was the exclamation of the speaker, ‘‘ We 
must get control of the government.’’ This appears now to be 
the watch-cry. But it did not start from the mass of the people; 
it came from the leaders. It did not start from the average 
leader, but from the leaders of the leaders; that is, from the 
representatives of the labor movement in England. 
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Probably the most important question of all in reference to 
this subject is as to the ultimate motive of the labor leader. 
What is he really striving for? His destiny as an influence is 
all going to be determined by the answer to this one inquiry. 
Is it with him a question of ideals or of business? Has he at 
heart, as a supreme aim, the desire to improve his whole class? 
Is he really actuated to some extent by the care for the good of 
all mankind, or is it only a question of getting more wages? 
On this point opinions differ most radically. The majority of 
persons would say that what actuates him is just ‘‘ business.’’ 
If that is the case, if he is merely a kind of president of a labor 
trust in order to get a larger share of the loaf for his class, then 
his appearance on the arena of human affairs is only temporary. 
Under these circumstances he certainly will not have a per- 
manent place in social science or political economy. He will 
simply be a passing phenomenon brought about by the very 
peculiar conditions of the nineteenth century. 

Only a very close analysis of this special class of workers can 
determine the basis of motive or of purpose which actuates 
them. It would be easy enough to bring evidence which might 
help to prove the unqualified selfishness of such persons. It 
has to be remembered that human nature very rarely is actuated 
by undivided motives. No man is altogether selfish or al- 
together unselfish. It would be something well-nigh miracu- 
lous if a man were to appear out of that class with such abso- 
lute devotion to the human race as to be wholly free from any 
personal or private aims. We must not forget that his whole 
early struggle for existence will have cultivated these latter 
motives. If a man has been almost driven to selfishness in 
getting enough to eat and to provide for his family in his early 
years, these motives cannot suddenly die away when he becomes 
a little more free and has other ambitions. 

The labor leader begins his life with a desperate struggle for 
existence. He is obliged at the start to be aggressive, and is so, 
and has to be so to a degree, in order to keep alive. He comes 
from a class where children do not receive a start through the 
help of family. He begins to earn his own living, perhaps, 
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when he is ten or twelve years of age. The motives called forth 
then must more or less dominate his whole life. It means little 
or nothing, therefore, just to mention some unselfish acts on the 
part of the labor leader. We should know that they were there 
in advance. They would be sure to be there, owing to the 
way he begins his life. What we need to look for would be 
the indications of another spirit. It is possible that a dor- 
mant enthusiasm for higher things could awaken after the 
first struggle for existence has been begun and the pathway 
has been cleared. The real reform spirit might also take a start 
under these circumstances, and become an influential motive in 
a man’s life, although not the exclusive motive. But the labor 
leader would never be a saint. The other motives which have 
been nourished in early years would always more or less exert 
their influence. The vital problem is, whether this spirit of 
reform does actuate these men to some extent. If this is the case, 
if they really are stirred at heart with a strong desire to im- 
prove the moral condition of the whole class to which they 
belong ; if it is not simply a question of getting a larger share 
of the loaf for themselves and their fellows; if there is a gen- 
uine element of idealism in such men, then it is beyond ques- 
tion that as a class ‘‘they have come to stay.’’ If the reform 
spirit is the real motive in their hearts, then they are liable to 
be a permanent factor in the coming centuries, both in the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. 

There is, of course, a certain class of pure theorists who 
become such ardent advocates of social ideals as to lose all prac- 
tical insight into what is possible or impossible. They see 
nothing but their one theory. It develops almost into a quixotic 
mania. Yet we can respect the man for his sincerity and ardor; 
just as, in spite of ourselves, we stand in a kind of reverence 
for the original Don Quixote. But the majority of these men 
are practical, sometimes too practical, and without any idealism. 

It may be that we cannot at the present time give a positive 
answer to this aspect of the problem. The labor leader is so 
new a factor in civilization that he cannot altogether be under- 
stood. He is nota philosopher. Neither is he a machine. The 
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circumstances of his life and the peculiarities of his purpose 
would all tend to bring about an unusual complexity of motives. 
If we analyze him as we would ordinary human nature, we 
should lose ourselves in contradictions. We might prove such 
a person to be an impossibility. Yet he is there and gives evi- 
dence that we must change our method of analysis. We must 
come at him in a different way. We can observe, at least, that 
the process of argument which he*uses in working up his cause 
is unquestionably more or less tinged with ethical sentiment. 
His cry as a watchword is not ‘‘ more wages,’’ but rather ‘less 
injustice.’’ He certainly wants to give his movement the appear- 
ance of having idealisticaims. The charge by which he seeks 
to win sympathy among the class to which he belongs is that the 
people of wealth do not have such aims. 

On close inspection we can observe that he is seeking to build 
up a certain consensus of sentiment around words of moral im- 
port, although at times he may use the words in a very unau- 
thorized way. Such phrases as ‘‘ wage slavery ’’ are constantly 
on the lips of the labor leaders. It is novel sometimes to watch 
how they use words of that kind and make them tell on an 
audience. I remember not long ago listening to a speaker who 
had come from Ireland, and was thinking of settling in this 
country. He was addressing a large body of workingmen in 
St. Louis. In the course of an autobiographical sketch, he 
sought to describe how he had been weighing in the balance as 
to which political party he would join. At first he had been 
inclined to go with the Democrats. But, as he said, on looking 
back over their history he discovered that they had been the 
party of ‘‘black”’ slavery. Then, on the other hand, when he 
was about to become a Republican, he examined their record 
and discovered that they were the party of ‘‘white”’ slavery. 
For this reason he had rejected them both and become a ‘“‘ social- 
ist.’” The expression interested me only because one could see 
how aptly he had chosen the phrases with which to interest his 
audience. His narrative had a telling effect. Arguments of 
the kind that would mean absolutely nothing to one class of 
people, weigh heavily with a class of another kind. 
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It struck me that there might be some value in drawing out 
the labor leaders on this special issue by a series of questions, 
It might mean something, although not a great deal. Menin 
giving answers often show more of their actual spirit than they 
would themselves suppose. With this idea in mind, I drew up a 
list of questions and sent them to a number of labor leaders in 
Europe and this country; also to a few men from the other class 
who were either known or popular among labor leaders. Replies 
came to me from such persons as Tom Mann of London, Tommy 
Morgan of Chicago, Henry George of New York; also from 
such persons as Father Huntington and Heber Newton. The 
answers were, of course, widely diverse. It would be impos- 
sible to give them here in detail. Yet some of the responses 
were most striking. The first question was : .; 

“* Ts the labor movement of to day, taken as a whole, inspired with 
an ethical principle ; is it actuated with an ideal of absolute justice ? 
Or is it stirred by business considerations of getting more wages for 
its work ; just as the capitalist wants to get more return for his capi- 
tal or more profit out of his business ?”’ 

To this the Chicago labor leader replied: ‘‘The question 
changed in form could be answered thus: That part of the 
labor movement known as trades unionism subordinates the 
ethical principles to the principles of immediate relief, working 
for the best condition under the circumstances ; while that part 
known as the socialist labor movement is founded on ethics and 
measures all by the most comprehensive conception of right.’’ 
Tom Mann replied: ‘The labor movement is fed by business 
considerations, but inspired by ethical principles. Hundreds of 
instances might be cited where action has been taken by bodies 
of workers on purely business lines ; but very rarely are these 
movements supported by the influence of those persons con- 
nected with the labor movement whose help is requisite for 
success, unless the principles of right dealing justify it.”’ 

The third question was to this effect: ‘‘If there is an absolute 
right or an absolute justice, at what particular point does it enter into 
the social problem ; that is, where does the social problem cease to be a 
question of business, of wages and profits, and become a problem of 
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ethics?’? Tommy Morgan, as one labor leader, replied: ‘‘ When 
it attacks the whole system of business, wages and profits, and 
fights for the principles of equity as the basis of all our social re- 
lations, it becomes a problem of ethics.’””’ Tom Mann gives the 
concise reply: ‘‘The social problem becomes a question of 
ethics when one’s love of right is stronger than one’s love to 
possess.’’ 

To me these answers were profoundly significant. It was not 
whether such men really at heart believed or acted on such con- 
victions. The important point was that they had thought about 
those issues at all, and that they were ready to give any answer. 
A great many persons would have supposed that these leaders 
had no kind of a reply to give. It might have been assumed 
that such men were just struggling to get a larger share of the 
loaf for their class. But when a person out of his own mind is 
capable of giving so concise a response as the last one by Tom 
Mann, it proved beyond a doubt that he had already been 
thinking about that side of the problem. These men may not 
have any complete system of ethics. They probably could not 
be classed with a particular school, either of that science or of 
political economy. But such answers, from a number of differ- 
ent men, did indicate to me that there was in their own minds 
an idealistic side to their efforts. The success or failure of their 
movement will depend on whether this idealistic side acquires a 
more dominating influence over their purposes. 

We cannot thoroughly understand the labor leader unless we 
appreciate the peculiar origin of the great labor movement of 
modern times. It is certainly unique. The emancipation of an 
under class is more liable to come about through agitation from 
above. But in this case it was otherwise. The labor move- 
ment started from the working class itself. It was in its origin 
fur the most part a self-help undertaking. This has been the 
element both of its weakness and of its strength. The leaders 
or agitators had been themselves mechanics or working people. 
The whole history of the movement in the past is tinged by this 
circumstance. 

There is, however, one very important distinction on this 
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aspect of the subject. The present labor movement, as we are 
coming now to understand it, did not so much take its start from 
that special class. The plans and proposals for bringing about 
radical changes through the action of the government, appear 
to have come rather from the more educated element of society. 
This new tendency, which is now gaining ground among the 
labor leaders, can scarcely be said to have had its start from 
them. The movement of trades unionism, which they in- 
augurated in the course of the last one or two centuries, was 
an effort to change their condition through private organization. 
In so far as they sought action on the part of the state, it was 
more an effort to secure a repeal of former legislation. 

The labor leader is now beginning to take his cue, on.this one 
point, from that other class of persons, who had been proposing 
the amelioration of social conditions by action of the state or of 
government. The center of this movement, of course, has been 
in Germany. Whether, however, the labor leader has taken it 
from that country, or whether he has imbibed it from a general 
tendency of the world toward centralization, may be an open 
question. But this change is of interest to us who may be 
concerned about the future labor movement in America, owing 
to the circumstance that our labor leaders are liable to take 
their cue from England. We may be more anxious about their 
entrance as a separate class into politics in this country, because 
of a different set of conditions prevailing in the United States. 
England is relatively a small country, with the people living 
close together, and perhaps with a certain average minimum 
stage of culture in citizenship, as well as uniformity of language. 
But just now, with us, we have reason to be exceedingly 
anxious over the increase of centralizing tendencies. With the 
admission of so many new states in the West, and such an 
enormous number of foreign-born citizens, we are beginning to 
realize that our first need is to develop a common kind of 
citizenship, before we risk any increase of centralizing legislation. 

The labor leader is so very liable to play into the hands of 
the politician! This is more possible in our country, with pres- 
ent conditions, than might be the case in England. The labor 
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movement may half shipwreck itself in a quarter of a century 
if it tries this experiment in America. The labor leader will 
be between two fires. If he loses his influence over the class he 
wants to help, he becomes powerless. Not long ago an instance 
came under my observation where a prominent labor leader in 
the West, who had had a very strong hold upon his class, almost, 
if not altogether, lost his influence by accepting a position under 
a State government. His action may have been perfectly honest, 
but the suspicion thrown upon him was so great that he does 
not appear to be able to stand up against it. 

We cannot help wishing, for this reason, that ere long in this 
country the labor leader may take a stand for himself, and de- 
velop his own individuality, separate from the movements which 
occur in Europe. Civilization appears to be making an entirely 
new experiment in this country. We might, perhaps, wish that 
the labor leader would catch the inspiration of New World 
efforts, and. develop a distinctive type for our own country. We 
have a different set of problems on this soil, and they may have 
to be settled in a different way. 

My effort in this article has not been intended with the special 
desire to justify the labor leader, but rather to call attention to 
his importance. The conditions of the industrial world are 
changing in a way that is liable to increase rather than dimin- 
ish his influence. Manufacturing establishments more and more 
are becoming stockholding corporations. The intimate personal 
relationship between employer and wage-earner is becoming 
less and less a factor. The stockholders may live in one city, 
and the business exist in another city. It has struck me that 
some of the worst difficulties which have arisen in the last 
quarter of a century between the laborer and the capitalist, have 
been where the business consisted of one of those large imper- 
sonal corporations. The wage-earner had no contact with his 
employer. The factors controlling conditions appear to have 
been the workingman, the labor leader, and an impersonal cor- 
poration. If this tendency develops, then the labor leader is 
liable to acquire greater and greater influence, because his re- 
lationship is direct and personal. 
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The problem both for government and for society will be: 
What is to be done about him? Shall he be repressed or encour- 
aged? Is he, on the whole, an evil or a good influence? He ap- 
pears to have been a power not only over the feeling of his class, 
but also directly in the domain of production and distribution of 
wealth. It seems now to be admitted that wages within the last 
half century have increased. Economists are inclined to accept 
the assertion that trades unionists have had quite a little to do 
in bringing about this increase of wages. If my argument is 
correct, that the labor leader is the author of this trades union 
movement, then he is a conspicuous factor in altering, to this 
extent, the distribution of wealth and giving a somewhat larger 
share to wages. He would therefore be an important factor in 
economics, as well as in political and social science. 

For this reason, I am driven to think that it would be of great 
value if economists would lay more stress on the study of the 
labor leader. Would it not be possible to have a thorough and 
prolonged investigation of his work? Would it not be well if 
something could be done in writing up with great care the 
biographies of some of these men? If a large number of facts 
could be brought together in this way, we might be able to 
analyze and trace tendencies in regard to these men and their 
influence. As we have said, if is not only an issue for social 
science, but for economics. This kind of work ought to be 
done by a class of persons who would treat the subject wholly 
as a matter of science. They might be impressed with the im- 
portance of what they were doing. But they should not enter 
it with a strong bias or prejudice for or against the labor leader. 
If the effort were made, it might bring about results that would 
be surprising for their value and importance. There has been 
a certain lack of impartiality in the way this kind of work has 
for the most part been undertaken. I ask that the subject be 
transferred to men of science and that it be handled with depth 
and completeness, by men whose lives are devoted wholly to the 
broad study of political economy. 


W. L. SHELDON. 





CIVICS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


VIEWS OF PROMINENT EDUCATORS ON METHODS OF 
TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


BY PROF. THEODORE J. WOOL.* 


HE teacher’s influence is great, and much can be done by 
him to elevate the tone of our youth, and to give proper 

ideas of citizenship, as well as of manhood. Let him be patri- 
otic, and a band of young patriots will issue from under his care 
to take their places in their country’s service, whatever that 
service may be. In the schoolroom, no less than in the home, 
the silent, imperceptible work of cleansing or purifying the 


character is to go on ; something of a bleaching process, which 
subjects the unformed character to the light of truth and right. 
Most teachers have their own methods of instilling lessons of ‘‘the 
good, the true, and the beautiful,’’ but a few practical sugges- 
tions will not be out of place, when it is understood that they 
are intended more specifically to direct the thought to the form- 
ation of character and the imparting of knowledge with a view 
to making good citizens. 

As is intimated above, good character is the foundation of 
good citizenship, and there is, perhaps, no more fruitful source 
of good in this respect, than in requiring pupils to commit to 
memory well selected quotations. These give the teacher abun- 
dant opportunity of dropping good seed in the fertile soil, and of 
fastening the thought in the memory, to recur when it is needed. 
Lives of good men and true should be read and talked of before 
the class. Many a youth’s ambition has been thns aroused, and 
he has gone forth from the schoolroom with a live fire in his 
Normal School; Prot. FA, Morse, Master Sherwin School, “Boston; Prof, Jay A. 
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breast, the heat of which has permeated a community, a state, 
or a nation. But while character is the foundation, knowledge 
is the superstructure, for we must have enlightened citizens. Not 
merely knowledge of geography and arithmetic, but knowledge 
of the principles of government and the laws of the country. 
All should not be lawyers; but all should be acquainted with 
the practical operation of the machinery of the city, state, and 
national governments, and the more important laws which relate 
to the rights of persons and the punishments for crimes. 
Knowledge of this character cannot well be imparted by means 
of a text-book, for all too soon it will grow dull, tiresome, and 
uninteresting, and the pupil would weary of the dry routine. 
But let the teachers of primary grades, each day, before school 
is dismissed, ask a question relating to the municipal govern- 
ment, and tell the little ones to come next day with the answer. 
Some will find it out, and those that do not will be taught, for 
an opportunity will be given the teacher to talk a moment or 
two upon the subject, and still in no way interfere with the reg- 
ular school work. The teacher will propound the question thus : 
‘* Now, I want you little boys and girls to find ont from anyone 
you can, who is the mayor of our town, and what the mayor has 
to do.’’ The next day a lively time will take place for a few 
moments in the schoolroom, and all will be instructed. The 
teacher of the intermediate grades might consider the state gov- 
ernment in the same way, and those of the higher grades, the 
various departments, officers, etc., of our national government. 
By the time a pupil has thus passed through the various grades, 
he will have no imperfect idea of the functions of government, 
and will certainly approach nearer the ideal of enlightened 
citizenship. 

In the same manner the general principles of law and most 
important laws relating to persons and conduct could well be 
taught, with pleasure and profit to teacher and pupil alike. 

This method will have a reactionary effect upon the commu- 
nity, for fathers and brothers will find it necessary to acquaint 
themselves in order to satisfy the eager inquiries of the chil- 
dren, and will derive no little profit from the answers brought 
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home by them. If this method is tried by faithful teachers, the 
community will invariably become interested. 

The great desideratum for this work is a series of graded ques- 
tions and answers on government and laws. The questions 
should be carefully selected, and the answers simple and to the 
point. Who will undertake the work of preparing them ? 

The true teacher should be wide awake to the questions of the 
day. Too many of them know geography, but they do not 
know the difference between free trade and protection, while 
such matters as the relations of employers and working men, 
and the conditions which regulate the supply of goods and 
products, are not considered as belonging to their department; 
and, indeed, if they are themselves acquainted with these and 
kindred subjects, they do not consider the schoolroom the place 
to air their knowledge of them. Now the schoolroom is just the 
place, if the matters can be presented plainly, intelligibly, and 
without partisan bias. 

Let our patriotic men and women investigate these subjects 
which are so intimately connected with the public weal, and let 
the knowledge be disseminated in the form of tracts, pamphlets, 
and in our educational journals, among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of teachers of our land, and the effect will be seen and 
felt even on the present generation, and certainly on the next. 

Abundant opportunity will be offered the teacher that is in- 
formed on these subjects to give his pupils the benefit of his 
knowledge. We have no absolutely new questions before us. 
All are interwoven in one form or another in the history of our 
country, and if the teaching of history is made more a con- 
sideration of the characters and actions of men and of the great 
issues that have come, or are still, before the people, the pupil 
will be far better fitted for true citizenship than if he leaves the 
schoolroom with his head full of names and dates. 

Surely the work of teachers is a great one, and, measured 
by the work, who is able to perform it? They are to be 
formers of character : they must have character. They are to 
be imparters of knowledge, and, as such, they must have not 
only knowledge, but the wisdom to impart it. They are to 
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make citizens: they must be citizens, broad-minded and patri- 
otic. They are to make men and women: they must be men 


and women. 
THEODORE J. WOOL. 


BY PROF. G. H. LAUGHLIN. 

THAT ‘‘the training of a child should begin a hundred years 
before it is born,’’ is a significant statement. That we inherit 
many of the characteristics and subjective traits of our fathers 
will be admitted without discussion. 

The analysis of character underlies all the questions involved 
within the limits of instruction in the public schools. ‘‘A man’s 
character is an assemblage of his modes of thought, tones of 
feeling, and methods of action.”’ 

Nature and nurture are the twin forces in the formation of 
character; inheritance and education are their concomitants. 
Heredity, according to Ribot, is that biological law by which 
all beings endowed with life tend to repeat themselves in their 
descendants; it is for the species what personal identity is for the 
individual. Out of nature comes inheritance, as out of nurture 
comes education; and ‘‘education is developing in due order and 
proportion all that is good and desirable in human nature.’ A 
volume might be written upon political ethics, another upon 
social ethics, and still the question of ethics in public school in- 
struction would receive a very limited notice. 

Sir William Hamilton says: ‘‘Ethics is the science of the 
laws which govern our actions as moral agents; and a knowl- 
edge of these laws is only a knowledge of the moral agent him- 
self.”’ 

As psychology is the inductive philosophy of mind, so may 
the necessary and universal facts by which our faculties are 
governed be called the nomology of mind or nomological psy- 
chology. The scope of ethical instruction, so far as it respects 
that compound of divinity and depravity, the schoolgoing 
youth, will depend very much, as it seems to me, upon the 
natural and acquired attainments of the child when he is placed 
under the direction of his instructor, and also upon the natural 
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and acquired attainments of the instructor when he stands in 
loco parentis. It is not necessarily true that the public school is, 
per. se, but poorly adapted to the work of imparting moral in- 
struction. 

Much depends upon the system of instruction, more upon the 
subject matter taught, but most of all upon the living teacher. 
He is the soul of inspiration and the primal source of the elec- 
tric current that thrills every obedient child intrusted to his 
care. The true teacher will be ‘‘ master of the situation.” It 
cannot be otherwise in the very nature of the case; and yet, 
men and women of large experience as educators approach the 
educational landmarks with slow step and great care. 

The term ‘‘ education” is one of wonderful elasticity. Itisa 
very plastic term. Definitions of the term are scattered along 
the scholastic pathway from Socrates down to our own time. 
A somewhat recent definition recognizes the ethical or nomo- 
logical element: ‘‘ Education embraces in its scope all human 
relations and obligations, all the possibilities of human activity.”’ 

It is thus the product of the combined influences of the family, 
the school, the church, and the state. The child must be treated 
as a free, self-active, rational being—a free moral agent. Con- 
sidered from the ethical standpoint, ‘‘created in the image of 
God,’”’ he is the most exquisite and wonderful being that ever 
.came from the hand of God. His possibilities in the direction 
of ‘‘the good, the true, and the beautiful,’ are almost infinite. 
Considered from the standpoint of his innate tendency to evil, 
his possibilities are seen to be almost as low as the lowest. The 
almost miraculous task of the teacher is to lift up and hold up, 
and continue to hold up, this latter class. In every school the 
extremes in the field of ethics meet. To have all in the former 
class would make teaching the most pleasant of all professions ; 
to have all in the latter class would drive the teaching profes- 
sion out of existence. Let it be postulated 

(1) That children, to a certain extent, are capable of self-gov- 
ernment. 

(2) That their wills may be brought in subjection to the will 
of the teacher. 
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(3) That when a pupil’s will is thus brought into subjection 
from a sense of right and pleasure, the pupil is obedient. 

(4) That obedience is the school of command. 

(5) That obedience is the ultimate product of discipline, and 
that discipline perfected is liberty or moral emancipation. 

A teacher can do but little for a genius oradunce. The 
most visible results of his work are in the golden mean between 
these extremes. The most important work in ethics is the edu- 
cation of the will. 

All acts of the will are put forth in view of motives of a cer- 
tain kind. Although the motive may be the occasion, it is not 
the cause proper of the act. Whether the will is free or not, 
depends upon the relative position that writers on ethics assign 
it. The acts of the will are unquestionably intentions, choices, 
and volitions. A person may intend to secure a certain result. 
All acts by and through which that intention is sought to be 
carried out are called volitions. In the intention and choice we 
are absolutely free. We are conscious of our freedom, but our 
volitions are subordinate executive acts, and are not necessarily 
free. The seeming interdependence between intention and 
volition has probably led to the view that both should be 
regarded as subordinate to the will. As intentions control all 
other acts of the will, the moral character of the latter is that 
of the former. The educated will is the balance-wheel of 
character. ‘‘In acts of moral wrong, the will follows the 
strongest feeling, in opposition to the dictates of intelligence. In 
doing right, it not unfrequently holds in subjection the strongest 
feeling, while it yields obedience to the hehests of conscience.”’ 

The will is most prominent in the work of character building, 
although the elements used in the formation of character may 
be the subjects of birth. Character grows with the unfolding of 
soul powers and develops with their evolution. 

In the teaching of history there is a large field in which the 
cultured teacher may give instruction in civil polity, ethics, and 
economics. Such lessons may be codrdinated with the leading 
thought, yet do no violence to the text. 

The marvelous growth in international law, made in the last 
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fifty years by the most progressive nations, could be examined 
with profit to classes in our high schools and state normal 
schools. 

The ‘school readers’’ furnish themes for incidental instruc- 
tion in philosophy, ethics, oratory, poetry, law, and patriotism. 
Instruction along these several lines, given in connection with 
the leading themes in the text-books, will be found to be a good 
preparation for citizenship. Should it be the good fortune of the 
student, having received this preparatory instruction, to con- 
tinue his studies in a school. of high grade, he would become in 
all respects what might be termed ‘‘a typical American citizen.’’ 

Liberty and necessity are the constituent elements of freedom 
in its highest ethical sense. If the truth make one free, he is 
free indeed. 

Dr. W. T. Harris asks the question, ‘‘Do the public schools 
educate children beyond the position which they must occupy 
in lifet’’ -The question may be answered both affirmatively 
and negatively. In the great cities of our country, the possible 
intellectual culture is beyond the possible position of the average 
public school pupil. In the small towns, villages, and rural 
districts, it is below the possible position of the average pupil. 
He also asks, ‘‘Why educate the child out of his sphere? Why 
teach him to aspire beyond the position which the vast majority 
must always occupy ?”’ 

Considered from the view of intellectual culture, children 
are sometimes carried beyond the limits of their destined sphere 
of activity. An educated rascal is more dangerous than an un- 
educated one. In ethical instruction, children are seldom 
advanced as far as the limits of active life demand. It seems to 
be the mature judgment of many of our best educators that the 
limits of moral instruction in our public schools should be 
considerably extended. The bent of mind and the inspiration 
of soul given by the child’s first teacher —the mother—will 
largely shape all subsequent teachings. If this instruction on 
the part of the mother be along the ascending scale in ethics, 
the one who continues the task of teaching the child will behold 
good results in the near future. If the mother’s instruction be 
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along the descending scale in ethics, the one who stands in loco 
parentis will probably wish that he stood in some other place. 

Whether the teacher shall succeed in directing the well-begun 
moral training and in carrying it to its intended consummation, 
will depend more on the moral status of the teacher than on the 
intellectual status of the pupil. 

As to results in morals, we too often console ourselves by 
hoping for grand things in the golden age, which is always in 
the near future. 

President Adams, of Cornell University, is disposed to have 
the test made in the living present. He says, ‘‘Greater stress 
should be laid upon teaching of ethical obligations. I hold that 
the general abandonment in our schools of direct religious 
teaching, however necessary a consequence of our governmental 
divorce of church and state, brings with it the absolute neces- 
sity of a more general teaching of the laws of moral obligation. 
These need not and should not be taught in any sectarian spirit. 
But it is a fact, as alarming as it is obvious, that there is a 
growing cloudiness of public opinion as to the real difference 
between ‘ought’ and ‘ought not.’ This evil, and I think it is 
one of stupendous magnitude, can be corrected only in the 
family and in the schools.”’ 

Strictly moral duties are twofold—duties to ourselves and to 
our neighbors. In a higher and theological sense, duties are 
threefold, expressing the degrees in the order of a climax—to 
self, to neighbor, and to God—selfhood, neighborhood, Godhood 
The world’s matchless Teacher combines these views into one 
great lesson, condensing the Decalogue into two command- 
ments, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and great commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.’’—Matt. 22: 37-40. 

G. H. LAUGHLIN. 


BY PROF. F. A. MORSE. 


WHETHER he will or not, the character of the school teacher 
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is the most powerful force we have in the education of our youth 
in the subject of ethics. This force may be silent, and uncon- 
sciously exercised, but is none the less potent. In the advance- 
ment of this branch of education, give the first thought, then, 
to the teacher. Through our educators and the public, elevate 
his occupation to that of a profession. Enhance it with a cer- 
tain tenure and a sufficient money value to attract the best of 
talent as well as the choicest of character. 

Ethics, up to the present time, has been taught in the school- 
room most successfully when the instruction was unexpected, 
and presented to the pupil while circumstances and events, as 
well asthe general feeling, were conducive to good results. No 
child relishes a regular diagnosis of himself morally. How he 
is to think and act, how to repress the evil and encourage the 
good that is in him, becomes stale and repugnant when served 
in systematic and regular doses. The skilful teacher will al- 
ways find sufficient opportunity in connection with the regular 
work of the schoolroom to build character among his pupils, 
and these auspicious moments should never be lost sight of. <A 
pupil’s temper has dominated him ; a theft has been committed ; 
improper language used; a quarrel started. These facts can 
and should be made impressive means of instruction in morals. 
Then in the different branches of study, especially history, rare 
subjects for thought and talks are always found. Take our 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Franklin, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc., and what can be made more inviting, and at the same time 
instructive, in the line of character building, than a familiar 
consideration of the events and fruits of these eminent lives? 
The children become interested, and quickly formulate causes 
and the following results, consider them, see how right begin- 
ning leads naturally to right living and useful lives, and are 
consequently influenced to live better, more wisely, and for 
some definite purpose. 

The principal of a school, especially if it be a large one, is a 
recognized factor in all these matters. He can bring his school 
or a portion of it together each week. This is his great oppor- 
tunity. Talks on various subjects connected with the welfare of 
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the pupils can be given, and morals successfully taught. If he 
is wise and discreet, his influence can be made to be far reach- 
ing and effective. While the principal, during the general 
management of his school, must be a constant educator in 
morals and manners, his supreme moment is when he stands in 
the presence of his teachers and pupils, and commands each 
mind. While I would gladly welcome a text-book on the sub- 
ject of ethics, one born of experience, not of theory, I do not 
believe it would serve its purpose as well in the hands of the 
pupil for regular lessons as for a guide and help to the teacher 
in his occasional talks. 

Boys are always interested in politics. Itis inherent. Their 
fathers and grandfathers had a hand in managing affairs before 
them. While girls are naturally less interested, the near future 
will bring its woman suffrage and accompanying responsibilities. 
It is wise, then, and of prime importance, that this branch of 
civics should be emphasized through the teaching of civil gov- 
ernment in the upper grades of the grammar and high schools. 
Advantage should be taken of all the elections, town, city, state, 
and national. Either on the day of the election or the day 
previous, the pupils should be given a practical illustration of 
the preliminary steps in the campaign, and the method of cast- 
ing the final ballot. While it may not be wise to allow a pre- 
sentation of party politics in the schoolroom, discussion can be 
safely encouraged outside, and the pupils advised to take a part 
for the purpose of discovering that which will be of the greatest 
public value. Class debate can be made interesting and instruct- 
ive when it is upon popular subjects—important questions 
agitating the country—like protection and free trade, currency, 
trusts, labor troubles, etc. This encourages investigation, and 
adds not only to the pupil’s intelligence, but to his vocabulary 
as well. 

Perhaps there is no division of civics which should be more 
carefully and intelligently taught in our public schools than that 
which pertains to civil polity—obedience to rightful authority. 
Even the kindergartener at four years of age can be and is led 
to understand and obey the authority of his teacher, and learns 
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readily how one child should be considered as well as another, 
and that all have equal rights and privileges. If we wish to 
educate our youth to become good and loyal citizens of our 
country, they must be taught somewhere, either at home or at 
school, and better at both, the necessity for proper authority 
and the obedience and respect due to it. 

There is a mistaken idea entertained by a goodly percentage of 
our general public, that the rights of the individual child 
should be considered beyond the point where it would be for the 
good of the whole number; that love and tenderness, natural 
characteristics of all true discipline, should be shown to that ex- 
tent that the obedience expected is forfeited and respect for 
authority sacrificed ; also, that when the obstinacy and self-will 
of the child prevents his yielding submission to just school laws, 
he should be expelled from school. 

While the rod is to be abandoned as far and as fast as the good 
discipline, skilfully applied, will allow, yet it would be a mis- 
fortune to any community to do away with it with no good 
equivalent, and sacrifice a healthy respect for authority to a 
sentimentality shown by so many, even among our educators, 
whose experience in discipline has been in the theory rather 
than the practice of it. ‘Train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he will not depart from it,’’ is 
sound doctrine, applicable now as well as years ago. The good 
take care of themselves. It is for their protection and the con- 
trol of the bad that we legislate. The half dozen bad boys of 
any class are the backbone of all mischief and trouble. The 
good have rights which should be respected, and the law should 
be swift and sure in its dealings with the obstinately defiant. 

Place wise, discreet teachers in the schools, and support them 
heartily in a vigorous discipline of the disobedient. Children 
taught to respect and obey authority in school will, as a rule, 
respect and obey public laws after they leave the school, and 
will understand better how to acquit themselves as good citizens. 

The subject of civics has been considered thus far from the 
standpoint of the secondary or grammar schools, and therefore 
in a rudimental manner. I cannot see wherein very much of 
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its codrdinate division—economics—can be presented to this 
grade of schools with advantage. It is a subject belonging to a 
college course and requiring more maturity of judgment to 
understand than is generally found in a youth of fourteen or six- 
teen years of age. Still, something can be done indirectly in 
connection with the studies of geography, civil government, 
and history, and in the high schools quite a little can be accom- 
plished. 

I again suggest the debating class as the best means for cre- 
ating interest and obtaining the widest range of thought and 
opinion. 

This whole subject is one of deep interest to all ardent sup- 
porters of our republican form of government. Too much 
cannot be spoken or written about it. To train our youth to be 
intelligent and patriotic citizens may well be an essential and 
well defined part of the curriculum of the public schools. 

In connection, we must not forget the nation’s colors. They 
have a prominent and distinctive part to perform in this educa- 
tion. Our flag should adorn every schoolroom as well as every 
building. The pupils should be taught to love and honor it, 
and to systematically and reverently salute it and pledge their 
allegiance to the country for which it stands. 

FRANCIS A. MORSE. 


BY PROF. JAY A. BARRETT. 


Ir Is with no thought of unearthing a new idea that I begin 
this article by saying that the set-lesson method of teaching has 
been abandoned long since by progressive educators, and 
throughout the school systems it is now giving way to more 
rational methods of instruction. Teachers are trying to find 
more satisfactory ways to arrive at the ends of education, 
methods more direct and yielding greater results than the 
commit-and-recite plan. In every important branch of study 
the inquiry is, ‘‘How can this work best be taken up?” It is 
my purpose to attempt to answer this question in its application 
to the study of constitutions. 
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It is customary with the authors of text-books upon civil 
government to reproduce at great length the provisions of a con- 
stitution in the lessons which relate to organization prescribed 
in constitutions. It is thought sufficient to print the document 
itself, as a mere appendix, reference to which is rendered quite 
unnecessary by the faithful but too often unsatisfactory repe- 
tition of the contents, if it is in the main part of the book. I 
am led to ask, however, whether there is not in this arrange- 
ment a great waste of time and energy. Just why the constitu- 
tion of a state government or the United States Constitution 
may not itself be made the basis of study, does not appear. 
Often, perhaps, there is an effort to improve upon the language 
of the instrument, or an arrangement of the material for the 
better assignment of lessons is attempted. Perhaps, too, the 
author does not see how the necessary explanations can be made 
without rewriting the constitution. Both text-book and teacher 
usually urge upon the learner a careful reading of the appended 
document, in addition to the required lesson covering the same 
ground. Ihave ever found that but few of a class will faith- 
fully read the constitution, when it involves going over the 
same ground twice. It is, indeed, but natural that the student 
should not wish to waste time thus. 

The question, therefore, as it presents itself to my mind, is 
this: ‘‘How can a constitution itself be made the basis of 
study?’’ In answer, I submit a plan which I have embodied 
in a little volume for the Nebraska schools.* The essence 
of the whole plan is to have, first, a plain text of the consti- 
tution in large, clear type; accompanying this, a list of the 
topics of study involved in the constitution, in the order in 
which they arise, with references to the articles and sections. 
Along with these topics, in foot notes, is the collateral mat- 
ter deemed sufficient for a clear understanding of technical 
terms and historical references involved. I cannot better ex- 


plain myself than to give ashort example; from the volume 
referred to: 





***The History and Government of Nebraska.”’ Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller, 1892, 
+ pp. 98-99, 
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A.—PERSONAL RIGHTS GUARANTEED BY THE CONSTITUTION.* Art. I. 
1. Inherent Rights, Art. I., 221, 26. 
2. Object of Government, 2 1. 
Slavery, 2 2. 
Freedom of Conscience, 2 4. 
Freedom of Speech and of the Press, 2 5. 
Trials by Jury, 22 6, 10-13. 
Search and Seizure, 2 7. 
Habeas Corpus,t ¢ 8. 
Bail, Fines, and Punishments, 2 9. 
Treason, 2 14. 
Penalties: Corruption of Blood; Forfeiture; Transportation,t 
4 15. 


Relation of Civil and Military Power, 22 17, 18. 


What, now, are the advantages of this arrangement of a 
constitution for the use of a class? It is simply the topical 
method applied to this work. All the arguments in favor of 
that method may be urged. These do not need to be told to the 
intelligent teacher of to-day. So clearly does the plan place the. 
emphasis upon ideas instead of upon words, so manifestly does 
it best utilize the time and energy of the learner, that its utility 
is not far to seek. The introduction of the historical method 
brings about a need for a copy of the state statutes, or enlivens 
and intensifies the interest in such a reference book already on 
hand. It was long ago said by Commissioner Harris, that it is 
not what the teacher does for a student, but what the teacher 
makes the student do for himself, that counts. The saying is 
not less true of the study of the place and duty of a citizen 
than of any other branch; rather truer. I believe that the 
topical method placed before a class in this form will best bring 
out individual work and thought. The greatest possible inter- 


* The idea of putting a bill of rights into a constitution has descended to newer 
states from the original thirteen. It is largely a statement of the rights denied to the 
colonists by Great Britain. 


+ A writ is in the form of a letter stamped with an official seal. It is addressed by a 
court to a person, commanding something to be done or not to be done. Habeas 
corpus means “‘ you may have the body.” The writ of this name is directed to an 
officer in whose charge a person is, bringing the prisoner before a certain court in 
order to test the legality of his imprisonment. 


{ These three are old English penalties. Formerly, in case of high crimes, not only 
was the offender punished, but his descendants also. The taint that once attached to 
an offender for the commission of a felony in England deprived him and his de- 
scendants of the right to inherit and transmit property. This taint is called corrup- 
tion of blood. A forfeiture was the penalty by which the state deprived one of his 
property. Transportation suggests the Russian exile system, by which political 

risoners are banished far into the interior of Siberia. Such a penalty is entirely 
oreign to the spirit of American institutions. 
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est, the most direct contact with materials, the utmost activity 
of each pupil’s mind, should obtain where his relation to the 
state is concerned. For the most part the teacher will not find 
the topics already prepared for him. This is not altogether a 
disadvantage. The work of preparing the topics is no more 
than a fair preparation of the teacher for the place of instructor. 
Some of this work may be done by the pupils. In any case, 
the work presupposes a live teacher, not afraid of expending 
much time and energy on every lesson. To such teachers these 
suggestions are made. 


JAY A. BARRETT. 





BY PROF. H. H. SWAIN. 

SINCE teaching consists so largely in simplifying truth, it 
seems the plainest truism to say that instruction should begin 
with what is simple, close at hand, and easy to understand, and 
only after this has been thoroughly mastered, advance to what is 
far away, complex, and difficult of comprehension. No one would 
deny such a general statement. In many lines of instruction the 
principle is faithfully put into practice. But in others quite the 
reverse is true. Geography, if taught by the use of text-books 
from the leading American publishing houses, starts with the 
consideration of the earth as a part of the solar system, proceeds 
with the general features of the globe, treats the grand 
divisions in varying degrees of detail, and finally comes down 
in the appendix, usually omitted, to what begins to approach, 
not with undue familiarity, the near at hand. So in teaching 
civil government, there is too often a tendency to begin, and 
end too, with what is most distant and most complex. There are 
places where a teacher can obtain a first grade certificate, whose 
study of civil government has been confined to a manual on the 
Constitution of the United States, who never saw a copy of the 
state constitution, and to whom a city charter would be as great 
a curiosity as a medieval parchment. 

This method is not only objectionable from a theoretical, 
educational point of view. There are other practical reasons 
why the study of civil government should begin with local 

/ 
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institutions, and, in elementary courses, give the largest share 
of attention to these and the state governments. In the first 
place, the means for study in a truly scientific way will then be 
much more abundant. Study of the national government must 
be largely by text-book. Classes cannot visit meetings of 
Congress, they cannot converse with the president on the poli- 
cies of his administration, in general they cannot attend sessions 
of the federal courts. Study of the national government is 
very apt, therefore, to be no living study of government at all— 
only an analysis of the Constitution—anatomy, the handling of 
of an artificial skeleton. But it is quite practicable for classes 
to attend town meetings or meetings of the county board or city 
council or even primary caucuses. They can inspect the 
original records in the public offices. In short, they can ex 
amine the whole organism in living operation. 

In the second place, study of local institutions brings to 
pupils the knowledge which it is of the greatest consequence for 
them to have. The questions of transcendent importance in 
government are not the tariff and the currency. The difference 
in the effect of absolute free trade and the most extreme form of 
a protective tariff would be less to the average citizen than the 
difference between extravagance, corruption, or incompetency 
in local government, and a thoroughly honest and intelligent 
management of city or county affairs. 

Again, in giving the first and greatest attention to local gov- 
ernment, information and interest will be increased where it is 
most needed. But little more than a century ago there was 
complaint that the national government could not command the 
services of the men foremost in ability, because they were kept 
at home to work in their state governments. Now, just the 
contrary is the case. No state government is administered with 
such efficiency as the government of the nation. Every state 
legislature is inferior to the Congress, and the usual character of 
city councils has become proverbial. 

Here, also, the coming citizen will find his greatest opportu- 
nity for exerting wholesome influence. In the nation the indi- 
vidual is an almost indistinguishable drop. In the local com- 
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munity he may be a powerful factor. Especially if his under- 
standing of local government is clear and thorough, he will be 
likely to find abundant chance to exercise his powers. This 
participation, also, will be the best training possible for the few 
whose work will reach far into the broader field. It was just 
because our forefathers were so thoroughly trained in the town 
and county meetings and the state legislatures that they were 
able to establish a nation of enduring strength. 

Because such study can be pursued by direct investigation it 
will interest the pupils. But the interest will not stop with 
them. They must be constantly storming parents with questions 
and with appeals for help in their researches. Caucuses will 
not be forgotten so often. Public officials will be surprised with 
frequent visits from their constituents, to the great improvement 
of both the officials and the visitors. 

The most important thing, then, in the study of civil govern- 
ment is to begin at the foundation, to study it, so far as possible, 
at first hand, and thus to gain an acquaintance with living real- 
ities—an acquaintance which will be constantly expanding, and 
which will lead directly to valuable practical results. 

H. H. SwWAIn. 





BY PROF. GEO. G. WILSON. 


Ir muST be taken for granted that every teacher is anxious to 
make the best citizens possible of his pupils. For this purpose 
the state appropriates money for his salary. There must be 
some knowledge on the part of the pupil as to his civic duties 
and privileges before he is well prepared to become a citizen. 
It is sometimes difficult to impart such knowledge, and often 
more difficult to arouse the interest of the pupil in the subject 
of citizenship. The following method was tried with success 
under conditions somewhat above the average : 

1. The different officers of the city were asked to present to 
the school a brief sketch of the office, its duties, and signifi- 
cance ; e. g., the city clerk or one of his subordinates, the tax 
assessor, the mayor, a councilman, etc. 

2. The representatives of the national government were asked 
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to do the same; e. g., the postmaster, revenue officer, United 
States representatives, etc. 

3. Citizens who had served the state or local government were 
asked to present special features of interest; e. g., the com- 
mander of the Grand Army, Daughters of the Revolution, re- 
tired army or naval officer, ex-consul, editor, judge, etc. 

The order above given seems advisable, as it arouses interest 
in affairs near the pupil first, and then in those more remote 
both in time and place. 

Usually no great difficulty will be found in obtaining such 
talks—for they would better be talks than essays, lectures, or 
orations. <A definite time limit should always be observed. ‘‘ Not 
more than twenty minutes’? is usually a good limit. The 
limit should be distinctly understood by the speaker, as the 
tendency will be to run over time, and this is very disastrous to 
the interest of the pupil. 

The interest of the pupil is usually greater in the live of- 
ficial than in a printed description of him. There is, also, an- 
other side to this sort of work. The officia!, of course, must 
present the ideal side of his duty, or what he should do rather 
than what he does do, perhaps. This may be a revelation to 
him, as well as to the pupils. The fact that he has made this 
public statement of his duty will make him realize more fully 
what is necessary to the full performance of all the office implies. 

GEO. G. WILSON. 





BY PROF. EDWARD W. BEMIS. 


ETHICAL training can be most satisfactorily given in our 
public schools without the use of any religious sanctions such as 
“‘God commands it,’’ ‘‘Christ so said,’’ ‘‘The Bible orders it.’’ 
The one need is the right kind of teacher, such as nearly every- 
one has some time in his life met, and who has been a grand 
inspiration without ever referring to positive religious sanctions 
in the schoolroom, though I believe in such sanctions. 

Again, teaching of our institutions and the duty of honest 
citizenship, and of not shirking political duties, or voting for 
ward bummers and spoilsmen, must be inculcated, as also manual 
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training. To secure these there are needed far better school 
boards—to get better superintendents and so better teachers. 
Many more teachers, and better paid, as well as more carefully 
selected, are necessities, if we would in time rise out of the de- 
grading condition of government in our city and state legisla- 
tures. 

Within three days, two prominent politicians, with hands 
fresh from bribery, as they privately admitted, declared to the 
writer that with a fair amount of money they could carry their 
respective cities for any measure. 

Fifty-two out of sixty-eight aldermen of one of our largest 
cities were in the market for sale two years ago, asserts one of 
the best informed legislators of the city in question. 

Some of our worst anarchists are the seekers after valuable 
public franchises by corrupt means, and there are those among 
our rich who strive to escape their share of taxation. But 
apathetic because ignorant voters make it possible. 

Instruction in the ethic and economic relations of man to man 
and to society, must be given in our public schools, and com- 
pulsory education with proper truant schools, and inspectors 
holding office on a civil service reform basis, must keep our 
future citizens and masters in school long enough to save them 
and our endangered institutions. 

Much can be done by university extension work—lectures to 
the masses and to the well-to-do, in courses of six to twelve 
lectures by the same lecturer on some great department of 
civics. Endowments are needed for such courses from our 
strong young college professors, who, under such men as 
Professors Ely, Seligman, Clark, and many others, have secured 
a training abreast of the times. 


E. W. Bemis. 





PULLMAN AND ITS LESSONS. 


BY THOMAS BURKE GRANT. 


HE loss which this country has sustained during the Pull- 

man strike, in the volume of business transacted at home 

and the depreciation of credit abroad, assuredly justifies a 

thorough examination of the causes which created it, and which 

the prompt action of the executive alone prevented from reach- 
ing the magnitude of a national crisis. 

The spasmodic conflicts between labor and capital have hith- 
erto been minor events, and have invariably adjusted themselves 
without threatening to disturb the well-grounded security of 
American institutions. But in the late extensive and menacing 
strike there was manifested such a stubborn determination on 
the part of workingmen to resist cold steel, that even the 
most optimistic may pause in the indulgence of a usually serene 
satisfaction to inquire whether we have not escaped a real 
danger, and whether, after all, the treatment of workingmen by 
those who control capital is as it should be. 

To many people, who looked on from a distance at the scenes 
enacted in Chicago, it was simply incomprehensible how, after a 
winter of acute suffering, and in the midst of still dull times, 
so large a body of men as responded to the American Railway 
Union, and dwelling over a range of country extending from the 
Ohio to the Pacific, should, for any but the gravest injustice, throw 
down their tools and stop all the arteries of transcontinental 
commerce. Was it that the people were malicious and acting, 
as alleged, from purposes of wanton mischief, or from a desire 
to dictate terms to their masters? Were they disloyal, or did 
they intend to precipitate a crisis and endanger the institutions 
of the country? By no means. The masses of workingmen 
are law-abiding, honest people, quite as loyal and as patriotic as 
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the average of their employers. This the employers themselves, 
if they were to speak their honest minds, would be among the 
first to admit. The causes of the strike must not, therefore, 
be attributed to any perversity of character on the part of 
workingmen, and must be searched for in other directions, and 
mainly in the aggressive disposition of capital to triumph over 
employees as effectually as it now controls legislation in Con- 
gress, or justice on the bench, or national feeling through the 
channels that mold public opinion. Being so accustomed to 
have his way in all these matters, the capitalist, in the flush 
of victorious achievement, thinks it strange that he cannot 
also dictate terms to the illiterate and unorganized rabble who 
perform manual labor, and who are dependent upon him for 
their daily bread. This one circumstance the capitalist cannot 
understand. It is the one dark and threatening cloud hovering 
over a horizon of a life of sunshine and of happy existence. Of 
this false notion the capitalist needs to be cured, if the country 
is to be saved, for if the recent rampus at Chicago means any- 
thing, it is that in the conflict between labor and capital will 
some day be discovered the Achilles’ heel of this republic. 
When strikes make their appearance in this country, as they do 
periodically, people are very apt to read of the obstinacy and the 
lawlessness of the laboring classes, and while much blame is un- 
doubtedly fairly attributable to them, there are two sides to this, 
as to all other questions. It ought not to be lost sight of that it is 
not to the interest of any class, and least of all to the working 
class, to disturb the even flow of trade and commerce. To the 
workingman the strike is at all times a hazardous contingency, 
for the success of which he is heavily handicapped by the greater 
skill of the employer, and by his superior command of those 
resources which enable him to come out of the struggle with 
success. A man, with a tender wife and little ones dependent 
on his daily wages, must, upon the other hand, always enter 
upon a strike, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
with a doubtful heart and frequently with a feeling of blank 
despair. When work ceases with him, his credit ends and 
his savings are rapidly eaten up. Not so with the employer, 








os 
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who sometimes, as in Mr. Pullman’s case, has millions stored 
away, and which, in the most prolonged struggle or in any con- 
ceivable form of extravagance, he could scarcely exhaust. The 
capitalist may lose a few hundred dollars, but what of that? 
He does not personally participate in the strike in behalf of his 
own interests, or those of his class, as must the workingman. 
The employer usually learns of the progress of matters during a 
state of hostilities, from a safe distance, and through his fore- 
man in much the same way a commander-in-chief of an army 
in the field, reads the dispatches from the seat of war. His 
life, or that of his family, is never risked. His property is also 
insured, and such of it as may not be covered by insurance he 
is pretty certain to recover payment for, through the same infiu- 
ence on legislation by which he already manipulates the laws or 
dodges the public taxes with impunity. In plain words, the 
employer, in the case of a strike, holds a trump card against 
the workingman every time, and therefore common sense, as 
well as the logic of the case, suggests that in nine cases out of 
ten a strike is caused by the abuse of prerogatives on the part of 
the owner, and by an encroachment on the rights of labor which 
the sturdy independence of American workingmen can no longer 
tolerate. 

This line of reflection is aptly suggested and will, I think, be 
borne out by a calm review of the underlying facts centered 
around the management of Pullman City. Without attempting 
to decide who is in the wrong, I think it will be shown that the 
exercise of a little Christian feeling on the part of Mr. Pullman 
would have averted the scenes that shocked the people at 
Chicago, and brought the nation itself up to the very gates of 
hostility between the federal and the state powers, and, therefore, 
in the presence of the tumult that existed, within measurable 
distance of civil war. Let us see how this condition of things 
originated. Early in the spring of this year, Mr. Pullman 
began to carry out a resolution, according to a well-informed 
correspondent of the New York Herald, that in the event of Mr. 
Cleveland’s election, ‘‘Pallman would have to shut down or run 
on half pay.’? Mr. Pallman began to verify his prediction by 
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manifesting such a spirit to the carpenters and iron workers in 
his employ as to compel them on May 5 to organize a branch of 
the American Railway Union. At this meeting complaints 
were made that rents and living expenses were absorbing all 
the wages of the men; that those who had homes and who had 
invested their savings in the place were running into debt; 
that men were laid off by the capricious exercise of authority 
on the part of Mr. Pullman’s subordinates; that work was be- 
coming irregular, in fact on “half time’’; and that while the 
Pullman Company was receiving the same rate of remuneration 
for the work turned out, the men who performed the work were 
receiving less rates; and that the Pullman Company, while thus 
contracting the wages of the men and their opportunities for 
work, had retained the stiff rents formerly paid, and which, 
like a millstone around their necks, were dragging the men 
down to a state of poverty or of pauperism. Finally, it was 
declared at this meeting that things in Pullman had come to 


such a pass as to force the men to be really working and living 
for the benefit of Mr. Pullman and not for themselves or their 
own families. 


Now this was a grave condition of affairs. It was one calcu- 
lated to arouse the sympathy of any humane man. A just man 
would immediately have inquired into the facts; in fact, any but 
a cold-hearted and avaricious man, accustomed to methods of 
medieval tyranny, would have at once righted in some way a 
wrong so suggestive and so cruel upon the very face of the 
case. On May 9, a delegation waited on Mr. Pullman to present 
their grievances, and to formulate a demand (a) for higher 
wages, (b) for its equivalent—reduced rents, and (c) for more 
regular and steady employment. What attitude did Mr. Pull- 
man assume toward these very reasonable and busivess-like 
demands? He refused them point plank and with a tone of a 
man who felt a secret satisfaction that his former prediction had 
come true. In effect he told the men, ‘‘You have elected 
Cleveland ; he has ruined the country, and you can now fry in 
your own juice or beg or starve.’’ Of course Mr. Pullman did 
not put his ideas into these words. He was sufficiently in- 
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discreet and impulsive to make a speech at Pullman during the 
late presidential campaign, substantially threatening the men 
that if they did not sustain protection and vote against the © 
Democratic ticket, he would not be responsible for their folly. 
His language was so indiscreet on that occasion, that Pullman, 
which at normal times gave two thousand five hundred Repub- 
lican majority, gave two thousand majority for Mr. Cleveland. 
‘‘You may imagine my surprise when the returns came in,’’ 
said Mr. Pullman to the New York Herald correspondent, and 
whose letter is printed under a display head, indicating that the 
man who wrote it was responsible for his words and knew the 
inside facts when he further publicly asserted that, in talking 
over the event, Mr. Pullman leaned forward and exelaimed slowly 
and vindictively, when referring to their desertion of Republican 
principles in the election: ‘‘I made up my mind that was the 
last of my sympathy for workingmen. I made up my mind that 
my employees in Pullman were not worth caring for, and that I 
would go ahead and cut wages to the bottom notch. If the 
working people of Pullman wanted to vote against their own 
interests and against my interests, I made up my mind that 
they could take the consequences. Now let us see how they 
like it.’’ The New York Herald, commenting on these pointed 
and somewhat vindictive remarks, which throw a curious 
search light upon Mr. Pullman’s treatment of his workingmen, 
furnishes its correspondent’s letter with the following series of 
captions: ‘‘PULLMAN VENGEFUL—GREAT STRIKE SAID TO 
HAVE BEEN PROVOKED BY THE CAR BUILDER’S RETALIATORY 
PoLicy—POLITICS BENEATH IT ALL.”’ 

Probably these facts may account for Mr. Pullman’s plausible 
refusal to entertain the demands of his men. But, as already 
remarked, this refusal was not couched in the same blunt terms 
as his former candid threat to ‘‘cut wages to the bottom notch.”’ 
Mr. Pullman was wiser this time. The responses he made to 
the workingmen’s appeal were not that they had defeated his 
political aspirations, or surprised him by voting against his inter- 
ests, or that they lost his $50,000 political investment in the cam- 
paign of 1892, or that he was going to squeeze them by ‘‘cutting 
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wages to the last notch”’ in order to see ‘‘ how they like it.”’ 

Mr. Pullman was now all honey and dew in talking to the 
deputation. The cruel, callous man, who had apparently . 
resolved to use his power to crush out all opposition or “to 
bull or bear’’ the labor field in favor of the political party for 
which he was an active and devout partisan, was now the 
generous philanthropist and the self-sacrificing, benevolent 
despot. He actually told the men, as an excuse for the freezing- 
out tactics, in his interview with them on the 9th of May, that 
the Pullman Company was losing $20,000 a month by employ- 
ing them at all, that the cars they were working on were being 
built at.a loss of $79 each, and that he was only keeping the 
works running just to oblige the employees. He refused the 
concessions the men demanded and, as the first act of retaliation 
for having dared to approach him on the subject, he laid off 
three men whose intelligence entitled them to act as spokesmen 
for the others, and two days later (May 11) two thousand of the 
men employed quit work. They had been pledged not to 
permit the three men who acted, to be immolated on the altar of 
Mr. Pullman’s vengeance, and it was solemnly pledged, more- 
over, on the part of Mr. Pullman, that the committee approach- 
ing him would not be punished or disturbed in any way. The 
compact was no sooner made than it was broken by the Pullman 
authorities, who promptly laid off the three men. 

This breach of faith, coupled with the causes already men- 
tioned, was the direct and immediate irritant which produced 
the strike of the two thousand men. The American Railway 
Union was now called upon by the men thus forced out, and, on 
May 16, all the members of the American Railway Union were 
assessed at the rate of three cents each per day in order to 
assist those who had quit work at Pullman. After the lapse of 
four days, the men, on May 20, offered to arbitrate the matters in 
dispute—rent, etc. But Mr. Pullman’s response was still in the 
line of his old policy ; it was, ‘‘ there was nothing to arbitrate.’’ 
Several days now elapsed during which there was no attempt 
at violence or intimidation in any form. But matters were not 
mending any. The Pullman Company was determined to starve 
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out its men, and to reduce them through sheer physical suffering 
to its terms, when, on June 15, President Debs called a national 


. convention of the American Railway Union. At this conven- 


tion a special committee was appointed to confer with Mr. 
Pullman. The next day, June 16, the general manager of the 
Pullman Company told the committee of the Railway Union, 
which now took up the management of the case, what Mr. 
Pallman had formerly told the men themselves, that there was 
nothing to arbitrate. Matters again dragged along until June 
22, when the American Railway Union, being loath in the de- 
pressed condition of the country to order a general strike, again 
pleaded with the Pullman authorities for a settlement, and 
were again refused. The terms of the reply were still that there 
was ‘‘nothing to arbitrate.’ This phrase appeared to have 
been agreed upon by the Pullman authorities as about the only 
safe reply they could give the men or the public. It was, how- 
ever, another way of telling the men that they had no status in 
the case; that they had no rights large corporations need 
respect ; that there was only one side to the controversy, and 
that the Pullman Company alone was the arbiter. One is 
tempted to remark here that the stock-in-trade phrase ‘‘there is 
nothing to arbitrate,’’ which was used on all occasions by the 
Pullman officials before the trouble assumed national im- 
portance, and by Mr. Pullman himself afterward, should hence- 
forth be inscribed on the Pullman crest, particularly as the city 
of Pullman is likely to become as famous in America as 
Runnymede has become in English history. ‘‘ There is nothing 
to arbitrate’? may yet become the Magna Charta of American 
industry. What were the men to do under these circumstances 
but to strike or to starve? Trod upon, even a worm will turn. 

All this time Mr. Pallman was dealing with his employees by 
deputy. He was himself complacently watching the situation 
develop from his palace windows on Prairie Avenue. To every 
appeal for settlement he turned a deaf ear, and from his safe 
retreat the sleeping-car magnate watched without emotion the 
sufferings of his workingmen and the ruin which his selfishness, 
or his partisanship, or his pride, had precipitated. He was 
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doubtless soliloquizing, in the language which is attributed 
to him in the New York Herald—‘‘Now let us see how they 
like it.’”’ It was only when the strike extended from Pullman 
City to Chicago; when the general managers resolved to defend 
railway traffic; when the lurid flames of burning freight cars 
brightened up the skies; and when the passions of the mob 
were inflamed—it was only then that Mr. Pullman condescended 
to move. But what did Mr. Pullman really do, even then? 
He called for the police to preserve his pictures and his plate. 
He rang for the obeisant darkey, who, even in this trying 
and rebellious period, approached his master with a low salaam, 
to order out his sumptuous palace car—the same that carried 
the Grand Duke Alexis of Russia on his hunting tour in the 
West, and, gorgeously attired, the Prince of Pullman, like Louis 
XVL., fled from the populace whose passions and whose power 
he defied. As fast as turning wheels could revolve, he sped 
away, leaving riot, carnage, death, and desolation behind. To 
use the words of an editorial in the New York World, ‘he fled 
from the scenes and sequestered himself, first at Long Branch, 
and then in his castle on the remote northern border.’’ What- 
ever might happen the nation, Mr. Pullman was at length safe. 
He was actually on Canadian soil, and could claim protection of 
that famous flag that the poets tell us braved for a thousand years 
the battles of history and the breezes of a greater than Chicago’s 
mob. Mr. Pullman, far from the mainland and the maddening 
crowd, could here converse with the gallant captain who, de- 
lighting in the spirit of war, fled on the twenty-sixth of June 
and bade the rest keep fighting. 

Such are, in brief, the facts that led to the recent disastrous 
strike. Such were the methods and such the probable motives 
by which the Pullman Company generated disorder, refused all 
overtures for a settlement, and arrogantly defied the men. And, 
finally, such was the personal heroism of the head of that firm, 
when confronted by the trouble which he seems to have courted, 
and which heroism on Mr. Pullman’s part may aptly remind 
Americans of how the country would be deserted by its million- 
aires in case of any serious conflict between the forces of labor 
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and capital. The only other case of characteristic bravery and 
benevolence that at all rivals Mr. Pullman’s, was that exhibited 
by a New York millionaire who, when recently attacked by an 
anarchist in his office, pulled his clerk between himself and the 
exploding bomb, and then refused to pay compensation to his 
employee for blowing his body asunder, but actually had the 
effrontery and the meanness to resist the boy’s action for 
damages in two courts of law. 

Now let us turn from the strike and view Pullman City and 
Mr. Pullman from another standpoint. Let us turn to this 
model city and, in order that we may get a comprehensive view, 
let us compare the experiment in community founding which 
Mr. Pullman set up, the only one of its kind on this continent, 
with the establishments of Herr Krupp at Essen, Germany, 
of M. Colin at Guise, France, with that of Sir Titus Salt, at 
Saltaire, or the celebrated Quaker community of the Messrs. 
Macolmson at Portlaw, Ireland. At each of these places, towns 
managed on the same principle as Pullman City have been 
erected, and in all of these places, with greater public advan- 
tage than in the case of Mr. Pullman, who has managed his men 
and has exercised his power of lord of the manor to a degree 
more absolute than is now enjoyed by any European monarch. 
Pullman City was born of a crude attempt to transplant to the 
shores of Lake Michigan and to resurrect in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the ideas of those medieval barons who took pride in foster- 
ing villages in Europe beneath their castle towers, and from the 
turrets of which they looked down in lordly condescension on 
their humble retainers. The Chicago Herald speaks truly 
when it says Mr. Pullman ‘‘set up in the town of Pullman a 
modern satrapy—a survival of feudalism repugnant to the spirit 
of the nineteenth century. He has endeavored to combine a great 
industrial establishment with the hodge-podge of Bellamy social- 
ism and Russian autocracy. He has attempted to revive in 
America an institution that has not been seen in Europe since 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century.’’ Indeed, in Europe to-day, 
the lord of the manor, though retaining the title in certain 
legal documents such as leases, is lord only in name, but in free 
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America and in the person of Mr. Pullman, he is still a terrible 
reality. To do the baron justice, he still mingles with the peo- 
ple at certain seasons of the year, particularly when marriage is 
celebrated in their families or in his, at the coming of age of an 
heir to the estate, and at Christmas and at Whitsuntide. Upon 
all occasions of importance also, when any man has a grievance, 
the European lord of the manor, with the claims of centuries of 
exalted birth and of ingrained fine breeding to fall back upon, 
can be approached by his people with far less ostentation than 
Mr. Pullman is reported to display, who began life as a miner in 
California, and who having bought some inventors’ patents after 
the war, floated a company to operate them, and who, claiming 
the ownership of neither craft nor education, loves to be known 
as one of the few rich men of the day. Not one of the 
European cities already mentioned in France, Germany, or Eng- 
land, could be managed like Pullman City. Let us take Salt- 
aire as the model which Mr. Pullman himself adopted for imita- 
tion in America, and which he followed so closely as, like Sir 
Titus Salt, the famous alpaca merchant, to acquire and to accept 
a title. It is not a crime to have a title, but it is a crime to op- 
press the poor or to use the title as a bandit uses his rifle. 

In establishing Saltaire, Sir Titus Salt devoted himself to the 
erection of a model town for artisans. His chief aim was to 
combine the charms of comfort, the means of rational enjoy- 
ment, of domestic happiness, and of mental culture, with a well- 
intentioned effort to aid the people to help themselves. As Sir 
Titus Salt prospered in the world, his people in a becoming 
measure prospered also. He joined them at meetings and mar- 
riages, at sports and at banquets. As mayor of Bradford, he 
faithfully discharged his municipal duties towards them. He 
was so unpretentious a man that, while holding the office of 
mayor of Bradford, and enjoying the honors of an hereditary 
dignity and a seat in Parliament, he was often known to give 
a ‘lift’? in his car to a poor workingwoman, carrying a bas- 
ket of eggs to market. Sir Titus Salt thus made himself 
both popular and familiar with the wants of the people. He 
established a workingman’s club, which was intended to sup- 
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ply all the advantages of saloons without their evils, and with 
the opportunities for an essential companionship for the people. 
He established technical schools to train young men and women 
in the arts and sciences. He furnished a gymnasium for physical 
exercise for the boys ; bagatelle and chess rooms for the men to 
amuse themselves in the evenings after work ; reading rooms, 
concert halls, and debating clubs were established. Every- 
thing which could draw out and develop human character or 
that furnished a meeting place for friendly resort for employer 
and employee, was done by Sir Titus Salt at his own expense. 
He purchased a park of fourteen acres on the banks of the 
river Aire, had it planted with choice trees and shrubs, inter- 
sected with pretty walks and promenades, tastefully bordered 
with flowers. In the center of this park, which gracefully 
sloped to the water’s edge, was erected a raised pavilion that 
was occupied by the village folk on summer evenings, who 
were thus enabled to watch the children romp on the grass, or 
play cricket or other outdoor games. When the aged folk grew 
too old to work, or from any cause became destitute, they were 
not let loose like American tramps, to disgrace the nation, or 
to beg through the highways, or to sleep in hallways or in the 
outer air. They were placed in almshouses, in front of which 
were green terraces and flower beds; honeysuckles, roses, or 
wild briar, peeped in at the windows in summer, while in winter 
the inmates had plenty of wholesome food, and warm, comfort- 
able, if small and plain apartments. A chapel and infirmary, a 
postoffice, a savings bank, a horticultural society to educate the 
people how to grow and appreciate flowers, a glee and madri- 
gal society, several codperative societies where the families of 
the men purchased groceries or provisions and in the manage- 
ment of which they figured as shareholders, a brass band for 
the village—all these and many other things which I cannot now 
enumerate, were done by Sir Titus Salt, and the ownership of 
which was vested in a committee, one half the members of which 
were appointed by himself, and the other half elected by the 
employees. 

How does Pullman compare with its headline, or Pullman 
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himself compare with Sir Titus Salt? Fortunately, I can speak 
of Pullman also from personal knowledge, having visited it in 
1885 at Mr. Pullman’s invitation. I was shown over the place 
by his superintendent, who, notwithstanding the secrecy with 
which everything seemed to be involved, enabled me to glean a 
good deal of its inner workings, of which nobody can learn 
anything material except duly vouched for by the ‘‘lord of the 
manor,’’ or his private secretary, who was then a gentleman 
named Oppenheimer, if I remember rightly, and whose place I 
believe is now filled by a full-fledged German baron. I was 
not then much impressed with Pullman City, the pivotal prin- 
ciple of which seemed to be not to benefit the people, but to 
make money for the owners, workmen being regarded as a 
mere means to that end. Mr. Pullman seems to have started 
out with excellent intentions, but they appear not to have carried 
him very far. The tract which it comprises is three thousand 
five hundred acres in extent, on the shores of Lake Calumet, 
nearly all swamp land. Most of it, I believe, was purchased for 
less than $200 per acre, and devoted to the Pullman works in 
1880. By the aggregation of the houses of the people it is now 
worth $5,000 per acre. After draining the land and laying off 
the town, Mr. Pullman, unlike Sir Titus Salt, wanted first of 
all to make money. He wanted, also, to take credit to himself 
for bringing out, so to speak, an American edition of the Eng- 
lish experiment, particularly as most of the money in the Pull- 
man Palace Car Company came from English shareholders. 

If Mr. Pullman could harmonize the interests of labor and 
capital by some hocus-pocus jumble of seeming philanthropy 
and real greed—a philanthropy which the world would boom, 
and which, as an auctioneer would say, could be got ‘“‘on the 
cheap ’’—truly he could pose as a marvel of American genius in 
the eyes of his English stockholders whenever he visited Lon- 
don. It was an age of advertising, and Mr. Pullman was 
Shrewd. Accordingly, Pullman was laid out under approved 
plans, with the obvious purpose of making the biggest possible 
showing—a sort of maximum perfectionis for social man, with the 
least possible expenditure of money. Miniature lakes, attrac- 
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tive terraces, and fancy buildings—mere shells in structure, and 
occupying but little space, with no gardens in the rear and no 
grass plots in the front—were put up by the company and dis- 
played to the best advantage. The generous provision made at 
Saltaire for the social life of its people was condemned or cay- 
alierly cast aside at Pullman as “not being adapted to our 
American needs.’’ Like Saltaire, however, a park was formed 
and on the pleasant slopes of the lake beds were dug out and 
set with flowers in letters that spelled out the owner’s name, 
and which, confronting the visitor at every turn, never fail to 
remind him of the immortal name of Pullman. Pallman streets 
are beautifully planted and, on the whole, the natural features 
of the place, while by no means as inviting as Saltaire, half 
redeem the dreary view which is so artificially perfected as to 
give one the impression of a ‘‘machine-made’’ town. Mr. 
Pullman is a great believer in esthetic notions, which prompted 
Oscar Wilde to design the ‘‘house beautiful,’ and he esteems 
highly the advertising or commercial value of beauty. Accord- 
ingly, the windows in Pallman, or at least those that visitors 
are likely to observe, are tastefully ornamented with draperies. 
Potted plants stand flowering on the window sills, and a very 
unreal and false notion of the place is apt to be carried away by 
the visitor who merely drives through the principal streets and 
superficially sizes up the situation. For the truth about Pull- 
man, one must live there and see with his own eyes; take noth- 
ing for granted. 

The principal mercantile building in Pullman is a miscel- 
laneous store termed the ‘‘Arcade.’’ It is 256 feet long, 146 feet 
wide, and abutting on its rotunda are arranged various offices, 
such as the Pullman Savings Bank, the public library, and the 
theater. All these are under one roof, with a balcony running 
all around the second story inside, from which, as from the 
gallery of the stock exchange, one may view the housewives 
of Mr. Pullman’s employees making their purchases below. 
This is the only store in the town. It is rented, as a matter of 
form, at a stiff price to some of the ‘“‘bosses’’ of the Pullman 
works, and woe betide the poor man or his family who at some 
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time or other fails to patronize the ‘‘Arcade.’’ The public 
school, which is not endowed by the Pullman Company, the 
market house, which is a sort of exchange not essentially 
different from the Arcade, the Pullman hotel, which is the 
saloon in the city and at which no poor man dare make his 
appearance, the church, and the water tower, are the other chief 
buildings in Pullman City. There is no workingman’s club, 
there is no common playground for the people and their 
children, and no place for rational recreation, as at Saltaire. If 
one visits the theater, the prices range from thirty-five to 
seventy-five cents, and these rates, while seemingly moderate to 
people of means in large cities, are excessive in the eyes of the 
Pullman employees, who frequently have not one dollar a week 
after paying rent and can seldom afford the luxury of a first 
night. There are no almshouses where the infirm and aged, after 
spending out their years of toil, may rest in calm repose in the 
twilight of life. If they cannot work for Pullman, they may go 
begging on the railroads, and thus swell the great army of four 
million tramps— which our beneficent industrial system has 
produced as a counterpoise to the four hundred Pullmans, who 
practically own and rule this great country from ocean to ocean. 

A material difference between Pullman and Saltaire is that 
while everything done at the latter is for the enjoyment and 
benefit of the people, and solely at the owner’s expense, most of 
the things done at Pullman, though done by the Pullman 
Company and exclusively owned by them, seem to have been 
paid for by extortionate rates, by excessive work, and by 
exorbitant rents from the Pallman employees. The Pullman 
Company owns Pallman ; the successive employees in the Pull- 
man works ought to have the same share in the management of 
the place as the village folk of Sir Titus Salt possess in Saltaire. 
They have paid for the place at full cost. The idea of central- 
izing at Pallman is purely Pullmanesque. There is one store for 
all the people, where they buy or not as they please; if they do 
not buy, they may take the consequences at the hands of the 
bosses, who in Pullman are commonly called ‘‘spotters,’’ and 
who constitute more than ten per cent of the workingmen. 
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Pullman is probably the best ‘‘bossed”’ city on earth, and 
Pullman bosses always look out for Pullman, and never for the 
people. They furnish reports that would be marvels of human 
villainy if revealed to the public, and pointers in methods of 
red tape to the government clerks at Washington. The blight 
of Pullman’s satrapy is suspended like a black cloud over 
Pullman City, and crushes out the spirit of fan, of humor, and 
of independence from the hearts and thoughts of the people. 
Mr. Pullman, to do him justice, does not know the half of what 
occurs there, and, very much like an English king, he is the 
victim of the wiles and schemes of his courtiers. I have said 
there was only one store and one church in Pullman. There is 
not in the whole city of 12,000 people a single independent 
man—outside of Mr. Pullman, nor a single newspaper. Neither 
could exist in Pullman for a single day. What wonder that the 
men struck against a system which shames the very name of 
America? What wonder that European statesmen, seeing the 
vices of monarchical institutions reproduced in this country 
without any of their dignity or their virtues, should to-day 
point across the Atlantic to America as the greatest argument 
in favor of imperial institutions? What wonder that a dis- 
tinguished public man should write of us thus: ‘I have 
studied the rapid evolution of social democracy in England. I 
have studied autocracy in Russia and theocracy in Rome, and I 
must say that nowhere, not, even in Russia, in the first years of 
the reaction occasioned by the murder of the late czar, have I 
struck a more abject submission to a more soulless despotism 
than that which prevails among the masses of so-called free 
Americans when face to face with the omnipresent power of large 
corporations’’? In striking against such a despotism as exists 
at Pullman, Debs and his followers have simply erected the 
first great finger-post of our time that distinctly points to the 
freedom and emancipation of the whole American people. 

T. BURKE GRANT. 








MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND 
CHURCHES. 


BY ALFRED H. LOVE. 


AFAYETTE Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, the 

Grand Army of the Republic itself, the Secretary of War 

of the United States, and ex-President Benjamin Harrison, in 

the January number of the Century Magazine, have come for- 

ward with resolutions, recommendations, and open letters for 
military instruction in public and private schools. 

Without elaborating upon the religious phase of the question 
or more than quoting, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,’’ ‘‘Swords shall 
be beaten into plowshares,’’ ‘‘ Men shall learn war no more,’’ 
which should satisfy all believers in the Old Testament that war 
is wrong; and merely quoting from the New Testament, ‘ Re- 
turn good for evil;’? ‘Love your enemies,” “Put up thy 
sword,’’ ‘‘All who take the sword shall perish by the sword,”’ 
and the teachings and life of the author of Christianity, which 
ought to satisfy all believers therein that not only war is wrong, 
but that the military system is inimical to the highest religious 
authority, we reply that we are surprised and pained that in the 
progress of the age, with national and international arbitration 
taking the place of the military system and deadly force, there 
should be any respectable effort made for military instruction, 
and especially in schools and colleges, and we may add in 
churches, for to the shame of so-called religious bodies, there are 
formed boys’ brigades, drilled in military tactics with swords, 
guns, epaulets, and promotion according to proficiency, right 
under the eye of the minister and directly after his preaching 
‘follow Jesus,’? emulate His example, and practice His virtues. 

There is something cowardly in this plea for soldiers. There 
has been no civil war in the United States for over a quarter of 
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a century, or a foreign war, excepting the Mexican War, for 
over three quarters of a century. There is no necessity for a 
standing army. Wars do not ‘progress rapidly in modern 
times.’’ There is no need of ‘‘filling the places of the Grand 
Army as their members passaway.’’ ‘‘The peculiar institutions 
of this country,’’ and we are glad they are peculiar to a repub- 
lic and not like the monarchies of Europe, will be injured, as 
will the true democratic character of our institutions, and our 
liberties endangered, by giving ‘‘ military training to our youth.”’ 
‘‘The strength and defense of our institutions’’ are not ‘‘to be 
found in the young who have received military training.’’ 
There is no guarantee when we teach the young to fight that they 
will be loyal. Many of the graduates of West Point and other 
military academies turned their military knowledge against the 
very government that had paid for their tuition. So, too, in 
the Southern States, those educated in military life were the 
most desperate fighters against the Union. That military train- 
ing does not insure loyalty, mark how the very guns of Dom 
Pedro were turned against him. Governments have been over- 
thrown by the facility with which the army can be used against 
them. We take exceptions to the recommendation that ‘‘ the 
scholars attending public and private schools, the high schools, 
and colleges, shall receive instruction in military matters,’’ as 
well as to the recommendation ‘‘that legislative, municipal, and 
school board action shall be obtained for arms, equipments, and 
military instruction.” 

We are surprised that ex-President Harrison, after his ad- 
dress to the religious convention in Washington on the subject 
of peace, after his message to European powers in behalf of 
international arbitration, after his codperation with Central and 
South American republics for no more war on the Western Con- 
tinent, and his treaties of peace, after his experience in the 
peaceful adjustment of various difficulties, and after recommend- 
ing a building for arbitration, should have written the open 
letter in the January Century. He says, ‘‘ military instruction is 
good in every aspect—good for the boys, good for the schools, 
and good for the country.’’ First, let us say we believe in one 
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code of morals for girls as for boys. Military training means 
that the Christian obligation shall be ignored in time of war ; 
that the soldier may lie, steal, maim, destroy, and kill; that he 
shall return evil for evil, hate his enemy, starve him out, and 
and cut off his supply of water; that he may subvert every 
commandment of the Old Testament and every beatitude of the 
New. Hence, military instruction directly excuses war; it 
prepares for war and whets the appetite for war. Wherever 
there is a preparation for a thing, a practicing for that thing, it 
is very natural to seek opportunities to test that proficiency, and 
hence all this military preparation is a menace of war. One 
glaring objection to military drill in schools is, that it would 
thwart the object and office of a school, which is to teach chil- 
dren to hate that which is wrong and love that which is right. 

Early impressions are lasting. We teach children to hate 
lying, stealing, treachery, destruction, maiming, and killing, as 
crimes against man and a sin against God. They do not become 
virtues because practiced on a larger scale or between different 
nations. Hence, ex-President Harrison, ‘‘it is not good for the 
boys.”’ 

It is not good ‘“‘ for the schools.’? What is a school? It is a 
place for intellectual training, and ought to be for moral train- 
ing. The child goes from the home to school for the educa- 
tion of the mind. The school is made an ornament to our 
country by its developing the mental faculties of our children. 
How will it look to have one half of the pupils being drilled in 
military tactics, and the other half going on with their studies ; 
in other words, the boys taught that which is destructive, the 
girls that which is constructive? Is time so cheap that we can 
afford to take this portion of school life for instruction in that 
which will destroy not only what we build, but destroy life 
itself? Yes, and aschoolmate’s life ; for under military law the 
soldier must obey man-made form, if ordered to fire his own 
house, shoot his own father, stab his own brother, or kill his 
own schoolmate. Hence, the school will suffer; it will not be 
the home of intellectual learning and the bulwark of our insti- 
tutions, because it would not be teaching the civil and moral 
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forces of our civilization. That itis not ‘‘ good for the coun- 
try’’, let us look at foreign countries ; the young men that are 
trained for soldiers are taken from the peacefui walks of life. 
The country needs our strong, robust, and healthy boys to study 
the great political, civil, and intellectual needs of our govern- 
ment. Just in proportion as we take off of the civil strength - 
and influence of trained power and subordinate it to military 
power, in that proportion we weaken the government ; we bur- 
den it with military drill ; we stultify it with military promi- 
nence ; we ape the worst forms of monarchy ; and we drift into 
military despotism. We do not want to be a huge military 
power. We never can cope with foreign nations, either in the 
army or navy, and we have no need to attempt it; the strength 
of our country rests upon a stronger foundation. 

A nation that has an immense military force is always in 
danger from foes within and foes without. Jealousy is created 
with other nations, and any turn in political sentiments makes 
it easy to shift the army to one side or the other. Traitors may 
use the very means that were thought to be for protection. 
Without the swords and guns, the torpedo and the dynamite, 
the country is stronger and safer. If no reserve of carnal 
weapons, there will be the reserve of reason, common sense, 
arbitration, and all the civil, intellectual, and religious forces of 
our nature. Hence, ex-President Harrison, military instruction is 
not ‘‘ good for the country.” 

We may agree in some measure as to the development of the 
physical, but cannot this be attained without the military part 
of the drill, which is the use of deadly weapons? Will not too 
great familiarity with them induce their use? Will not the 
carrying of concealed deadly weapons be increased? We have 
eminent authority for proving that the military drill does not 
develop all the muscles ; that it is mechanical and automatic ; 
that while some parts of the body are exercised, others suffer ; 
that the freedom and health of the body are not promoted by 
the stiffness of the drill. Still, the good that is in the drill 
might well be utilized by both girls and boys, but, we implore, 
keep away the military phase. Ex-President Harrison says: 
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‘¢ The flag now generally floats above the schoolhouse, and what 
more appropriate than that the boys should be instructed in the 
defense of it?’ We answer: If you mean “ defense”? by 
deadly force, that which invites attack, that which causes de- 
struction, death, debt, ruin, we are sure such instruction is not 
appropriate. If the school is the school it should be, it will 
teach that the flag is an emblem of nationality, may be an 
emblem of humanity, that while it may inspire patriotism, it 
may extend that love of country and of mankind beyond 
national limits, until, as Garrison said: ‘‘ All the world is my 
country, and all mankind my countrymen.’’ The schools can 
teach that the best defense of the flag is in perfecting commer- 
cial relations, the postal system, the ministerial and consular 
appointment, the frequent intercourse between nationalities, the 
recognition of equal rights, human brotherhood, the sanctity of 
international marriage, the charity for different religions, in a 
word, that the flag should be an emblem of human brotherhood 
and peace. 

The last paragraph of ex-President Harrison’s letter starts 
with the proposition that, ‘‘If all the schoolboys of the North 
had, from 1830 on, been instructed in the schools of the soldier, 
precious time would have been saved in organizing the Union 
army in 1861.”’ 

We believe if this had been the case there would have been 
war much sooner, more frequently, and of longer duration. It 
was fortunate that our schoolboys had been taught the higher 
lessons of liberty and peace. Military life is a phase of slavery. 
Militarism is not republicanism. The individual is not allowed 
to think for himself; it is stolid obedience ; it is one-man 
power ; it is surrender of individuality ; it is anti-American. 
Under the higher tuition of schools, as schools should be, volun- 
teers for a good work will always be found. Under military rule, 
volunteers for bad work can always be found. 

Of what use is school having the education of the mind for 
great courts, humane and, indeed, patriotic work, if it can be at 
the mercy of the bullet? If the well-educated boy when he 
arrives at manhood is to be food for powder, and he to have the 
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knowledge of how to kill and the presumed right to kill, be- 
cause he has been taught in the schools of his country how to 
do it, of what use will knowledge be? Do we not expect the 
schools to give us a higher civilization? Do mothers give birth 
to children to kill and to be killed, and to be taught in school 
contrary to their teachings? Motherand home, God and school, 
first and ever ! 

Very true, ex-President Harrison, ‘‘the military taste and 
training acquired in the school will carry our best young men 
into the militia organizations,’ but they will not make those 
organizations reliable conservators of public order. It has not 
been the case in the past ; it is not in labor troubles or in revo- 
lutions. It cannot be a reliable conservator of public order. 
Weapons of war and men-of-war, whether upon the land or 
water, are dangerous at all times, and we cannot see in the face 
of the great popular demand for courts and treaties of arbitration, 
why prominent men cannot say, give us physical exercise in 
gymnasiums, and all the arts of peace, and give us training in 
arbitration—when and how to arbitrate, where to introduce 
arbitration as a substitute for the military system, and emulate 
the wonderful power of man’s mental and moral condition. 
There are undeveloped forces in our nature that need to be 
schooled, instead of fostering a barbarism handed down to us 
from the dark ages and now interwoven in our body politic, so 
that military men receive large pay for doing nothing, and, as 
though to keep up the system and retain their positions, they 
invoke the school, the church, the people, and even our good ex- 
President Harrison to perpetuate it. 

To think of Congress appointing a score of military officers to 
go into schools, to take the boys—remember, not the girls—off 
from the intellectual training into military training, diverting 
their minds from that which is for the instructive to that which 
is for the destructive! Thus, when our U. S. treasury is de- 
pleted, when the pension list is nearing $200,000,000, when our 
army and navy expenses are nearing that sum, and yet a de- 
mand for more outlay when there is no necessity for it. No 
nation will go to war with this country if we do right. Let us 
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study, then, more and more to be right and to do right, and let 
the churches desist, in the name of all their professions, from 
drilling their Sunday-school boys into soldiers. Where is the 
American boy who will not see through the deceit, the hypoc- 
risy, indeed the blasphemy, of preaching Christ, and then cruci- 
fying the very principles of peace, of which Christ was the type? 

Let us see how far this hypocrisy of organizing boys’ brigades 
in churches has gone. In England there is a total membership 
of 40,000. In the United States it is over 15,000. It was 
William A. Smith, of Glasgow, Scotland, who first organized 
in his church a military company of boys. Shall America 
adopt such foreign dangers? Why is it that our clergymen 
have thus been captured? The Baptist Boys’ Brigade has over 
one hundred companies. Let us examine their work. The 
eligibility to the Boys’ Brigade comes from membership in the 
Sunday school of the church. They must have a Bible class. 
We quote the published objects: ‘‘The advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom among the boys and the promotion of all that tends to 
a true Christian manliness.’’ The organization is: ‘‘A captain 
and lieutenants, drill under United States Army Drill Regu- 
lations, blue uniform and cross guns, cartridge box with the let- 
ters B. B. on the back, and a copy of the New Testament inside.”’ 

But there is nothing gained by pursuing particulars. Take 
this New Testament out of this cartridge box and read the 
Sermon on the Mount, repeat the Lord’s Prayer and the pro- 
fession of the church, and simply contrast all with this latest 
phase of military education. Then must come the answer that 
it is hypocritical, blasphemous, corrupting, and dangerous. 

Let Congressman Outhwaite withdraw his bill ‘ providing 
for an increase of the number of officers of the army to be 
detailed for educational institutions.’’ Let General Scofield re- 
consider his recommendation to the secretary of war that, 
‘“‘the most important service the army can render in time of 
peace is to educate young men for service in the field in time of 
war,’’ and let the churches, as one church in Massachusetts has 
already done, retrace their steps and refuse to countenance boys’ 
brigades. ALFRED H. Love. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


[Notes and comments concerning affairs of interest to intelligent and 
patriotic citizens. Address communications for this department to 
Outlook Department, American Journal of Politics, 114 Nassau 
Street, New York City.] 


A FoRWARD MOoVEMENT.—From a communication recently mailed 
to members of the Institute of Civics, and having reference to ‘‘ the 
possibilities of its second decade,’’ we quote as follows : 

‘Tt seems fitting that the Institute’s trustees should ask its mem- 
bers to assist in marking the tenth year of its work by a notable 
forward movement. Never have efforts such as those put forth by the 
members of this institution been so needful as aids to good govern- 
ment, right social order, and the welfare of all citizens. Existing 
political conditions emphasize the importance of the unity in good citi- 
zenship growing out of the enlightened and unselfish patriotism which 
inspires with common purposes and calls to common labors true men of 
every party, creed, and station. The perils attending the absence of 
this unity are everywhere evident; it is also clear that its existence de- 
mands something more than the influence of a negative good citizen- 
ship, or activities which are without common purpose and have no 
persistent force. More than all this—and a matter of paramount im- 
portance—the unity in spirit and purpose which shall secure the 
triumph of right principles generally, will not be the result of mere 
efforts to reform abuses, but of labors which shall reach the very 
springs of human action, and inspire the incorruptible manhood and 
intelligent devotion to right ideas, which are the essential characteris- 
tics of the ideal citizen. However useful its other activities, it is its de- 
votion to the purpose last expressed which gives to our institution a 
distinctive character, as the first, and thus far the only, important 
national institution of its kind. However gratifying the results of its 
nine years of effort, they are chiefly encouraging as indicative of the 
incalculable importance of the work which it is within its power to ac- 
complish through the appreciative and willing efforts of not merely 
thousands but tens of thousands of citizens like-minded in their de- 
votion to exalted and worthy ideals, 

‘‘Some power within the coming decade must be resolutely exercised 
in the staying of the tides of civic corruption, or a hundred years may 
not suffice to lift the curse due to present neglects of duty. The In- 
stitute of Civics summons American Patriotism to the exercise of this 
power. 

‘* As one means to the Institute’s larger success, the trustees are glad 
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to announce that under arrangements which will greatly widen its in- 
fluence, the Institute will hereafter offer to its members a high-class 
monthly magazine, which will commend itself to public favor, not by 
sensational methods, but by the presentation of instructive, bright, 
and popular, as well as scholarly, articles upon the important civic 
questions which are of absorbing interest to intelligent and patriotic 
citizens ; and will also have a department specially devoted to the ob- 
jects of the Institute. Established by one of the Institute’s councilors, 
and conducted with such conspicuous ability as to merit the statement 
of newspaper critics that ‘it has marked out for itself a field in which it 
may be justly claimed that it has no rival,’ this magazine, THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS, begins its fifth volume as the 
Official organ of the Imstitute. A copy of the July number, mailed to 
every member, is an indication of what the magazine will be, and of 
the reénforcement which it will bring to the Institute. 

‘* As heretofore, annual contributions to the Institute’s expense fund 
will be voluntary, and those who cannot render such aid are asked to 
cobperate in other ways. But every member who can do so is asked to 
contribute for the coming year not less than three dollars; and such 
members will receive the THE JOURNAL OF PoLiITiIcs (subscription 
price $3) for one year without further cost. 

‘Members may thus not only secure for themselves a valuable maga- 
zine, which will worthily represent and add to the influence of the In- 
stitute, but may increase the Institute's expense fund sufficiently to pro- 
vide for the more vigorous and efficient prosecution of its growing work.” 

This communication is signed by W. H. DePuy, Chairman; W. H. 
Arnoux, Cephas Brainerd, John I. Covington, C. H. Denison, C. N. 
Hoagland, L. A. Maynard, W. E. Sheldon, H. R. Waite, Executive 
Committee Board of Trustees. 


CHRISTIAN YOUNG PEOPLE AND GoopD CITIZENSHIP.—At the begin- 
ning of the present year, the president of the Institute of Civics pre- 
pared and submitted to a number of the leading representatives of 
young people’s organizations for Christian work, suggestions as to 
efforts by which it is thought the usefulness of these societies may be 
very greatly increased. The suggestions presented were in substance as 
follows: 

‘The American [Institute of Civics represents a work undertaken by 
citizens of all religious creeds and political parties, with the purpose of 
reénforcing the qualities in citizenship which are essential to the high- 
est success of our free institutions. I hardly need to urge the impor- 
tance of such work ; and surely nothing will more effectively promote 
the betterment of civic and social conditions everywhere than a gen- 
eral revival of intelligent and earnest Christian patriotism. 

“Tf Christian citizenship is not the potent force in the promotion of 
civic and social good order and purity which it ought to be, it is be- 
cause Christian obligations are not properly recognized and are not 
faithfully discharged in civic relations. 
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‘*To restore to the hands of those who represent the loftiest ideals of 
human duty the wholesome influence in affairs of citizenship and 
government which they have so largely lost by their own apathy, is 
obviously a matter of religious as well as civic concern. The Chris- 
tian young people of America, the citizens who are just entering the 
field of civic activity, must meet and grapple with the serious political 
evils which now menace government and society. They cannot too 
soon or too thoroughly prepare themselves for their serious responsi- 
bilities; and such preparation requires adequate intelligence as to 
governmental and social conditions and needs, and the consecrated 
| endeavors which shall meet and make provision for them in accord- 
i ance with the noble spirit of the Christian patriotism which is a 
| bond of union between citizens of all sects and parties. 

‘*Tf these organizations are to contribute in any large and important 
degree to the work thus urged upon them by every consideration of 
patriotism and Christian duty, they must include it in their plans as 
one of their most important objects. The Institute of Civics, in the 
name of patriotism, asks these organizations and their local branches 
everywhere thus to embody in their plans faithful service of country, 
as a part of the service required at their hands in obedience to their 
Christian professions. 

‘The Institute freely offers to societies disposed to take up this work 
of duty, or to any of their members, whatever aid it can render by 
suggestions as to appropriate methods for the study and discussion of 
civic problems, or in other ways. Letters addressed to its offices, 38 
Park Row, New York, will receive prompt attention. 

‘‘Christian endeavor in the field of good citizenship will receive due 
recognition in these pages ; and in an early number of THE JOURNAL 
we hope to present suggestions as to ‘How Young People’s Christian 
Organizations may promote Better Civic Conditions,’ furnished by 
distinguished clergymen and laymen.”’ 
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POPULAR GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA.—‘‘ The only spot on the globe 
in which a civilized and enlightened people are building up new 
political institutions to suit themselves is in the United States of 
America. Australia comes near it, but is subject to the British Em- 
pire and to a Parliament in which she has no representation. Japan 
comes near it, but is still subject to a sovereign who has, in theory and 
form at least, most of the powers of a Roman emperor. 

‘* Every American citizen is engaged in a grand experiment—that for 
which Washington declared it was his main purpose in accepting the 
presidency to secure a fair trial—to determine ‘with what dose of 
liberty man can be trusted for his own good.’ The authoritative 
leaders in this work are our public officers. Much of the best of it, no 
doubt, is done by private individuals, in the press, on the platform, be- 
fore legislative committees ; but such men are laboring for others to 
reap. Nor, at most, can they do more than propose the form of laws 
and institutions. It is for those who administer them to turn form 
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into substance or into shadow.’’—Simeon E. Baldwin in the Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF Crivics.—The American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which expects to begin active work in the autumn, pro- 
poses to have in its group of buildings a hall of philosophy, in which 
provisions will be made, among other departments, for a department 
of civics. The national capital affords exceptional opportunities for 
the success and commanding usefulness of a properly conducted school 
devoted to the special study of affairs relating to citizenship, govern- 
ment, and American institutions and ideas generally. No feature in 
the comprehensive plans of this projected ‘‘ university of universities ’’ 
will commend itself more thoroughly to the American public. It may 
embody the features of a school of statecraft in which young men with 
an honorable ambition to qualify themselves for the best possible ser- 
vice of their country in the many positions open to them, in connec- 
tion with the civil lists of the general government, states, or munici- 
palities, may pursue practical studies with the greatest possible advan- 
tage to themselves and the public. Nowhere else is it possible to 
secure the services of such a number of competent lecturers upon a 
great variety of civic and social questions as in Washington ; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the able and serious thinkers upon these 
questions, who may be found in the houses of Congress and in the 
various governmental departments, will be glad to contribute to the 
success of such a school by lectures upon subjects of which they 
have the largest information. In the matter of statistics, the study of 
the methods which alone can give exactness and value to deductions 
based on collaborated data, there is no place which affords such advan- 
tages for practical and valuable investigation. More than this, at no 
time in the history of the country has the need of schools of the 
character indicated been more evident. The ethics of citizenship, the 
paramount value of right character and due intelligence as to civic 
duties and obligations, governmental machinery, official qualifica- 
tions, civic jurisprudence, civil order, serious economic problems, are 
among the many questions in civics to which the honorably disposed, 
earnest, and patriotic youth of America will feel themselves more and 
more called upon to devote special attention. It is to be hoped that 
the proposed University School of Civics in Washington may be es- 
tablished, and that it will realize its noble opportunity for nation-wide 
usefulness. 


LOYALTY TO AMERICAN InstiruTIONS.—Archbishop Ireland, in a 
recent address before the Loyal Legion in New York, said: ‘‘ This 
country is America ; only they who are loyal to her can be allowed to 
live under her flag, and they who are loyal to her may enjoy all her 
liberties and rights. Freedom of religion is accorded by the constitu- 
tion ; religion is put outside state action, and most wisely so ; therefore 
the religion of a citizen must not be considered by voter or executive 
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officer. The oath of allegiance to the country makes the man a citizen; 
if that allegiance is not plenary and supreme, he is false to his profes- 
sion ; if it is, he isan American. Discriminations and segregations, in 
civil or political matters, on lines of birthplace, or of race, or of lan- 
guage—and, I add, or of color—is un-American and wrong. Compel 
all to be Americans, in soul as well as in name; and then let the stand- 
ard of their value be their American citizenship.’?’ These words are 
commended to the attention of those who are asked to believe that 
Roman Catholics, without exception, are taught to be anything but 
loyal to our free institutions. 


DERELICT VOTERS Must Pay FINES.—Two general city elections have 
been held in Kansas City since a charter was adopted which contained 
a provision imposing a poll-tax of $2.50 on every male citizen over 
twenty-one years old, the same to be remitted if he voted at the general 
election. No attention was paid to the provision, and nearly $100,000 
stands on the books against citizens who failed to vote. In a test case 
on the constitutionality of the law, Judge Gibson lately decided it 
valid, and that every tax could be collected with interest and costs. 


Cost OF WAR AND EpDvucATION.—There is no better proof, says the 
Journal of Education, of the essential barbarism of even the most civ- 
ilized nations of the world than is afforded by a comparison of the 
money they expend for the maintenance of physical supremacy as 
against the expenditure for mental improvement. Though it be 
assumed that brain is better than brawn, there is no evidence that 
statesmen so regard it. In some tables recently compiled, the amount 
per capita expended by various governments for military and educa- 
tional purposes is set down as follows : 

Military. Education. Military. Education. 
00 $ bs 04 $ 3 
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For GooD GOVERNMENT IN NEW YorRK.—The Good Government 
clubs in New York City held a convention June 28, in preparation for 
the coming municipal campaign. Sixteen clubs were represented by 
about one hundred delegates. W. Harris Roome, who was made chair- 
man, said in his address: ‘‘ Heretofore, except in the time of Tweed, 
reform organizations found themselves helpless. The sad mistake of 
too much compromise ruined their efforts and sacrificed their princi- 
ples. We should keep the coming mayoralty election out of national 
politics. The gentlemen who are at the head of the national organi- 
zations are very sweet in their words, and possess a more profound 
knowledge of municipal politics than we do. The curse of municipal 
politics is the domination of national politics. We have an organiza- 
tion now of five thousand paying members who represent, perhaps, a 
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voting strength of ten times that number. We should find out a path 
over which every organization that is opposed to Tammany Hall may 
travel, and at the same time it is a duty to ourselves and to the senti- 
ment of honest reform, to insist that our principles, and not the prin- 
ciples of any national organization, shall dominate this campaign.” 

The convention adopted the following platform : 

‘* We, the representatives of the Good Government clubs of the city 
of New York, in convention assembled, reaffirm as the fundamental 
principle of these clubs, that municipal government is a matter of 
business administration, and should have no relation to state or 
national politics. 

‘*We still support for municipal offices only candidates who are 
pledged to the principles of the Good Government clubs, and whose 
characters and careers inspire confidence in the sincerity of their profes- 
sions. We believe that any defeat of Tammany Hall which is not also 
a victory for the principles of the Good Government clubs would not 
assure permanent good government, and would only substitute one 
master for another. 

‘*We denounce the present administration of our city government 
as corrupt, wasteful, and tyrannical, and we charge Tammany Hall 
with being chiefly responsible for this condition. 

‘* We declare our belief 

‘* First—In the complete separation of municipal elections from state 
and national elections. 

‘*Second—In local self-government for New York City; that is to 
say, the control of municipal affairs by the voters of the city whose 
interests are involved, and not by the legislature of the state. 

‘“‘Third—In the strict application of civil service reform principles 
to the municipal service. 

‘* Fourth—In election laws which will prevent fraudulent registra- 
tion, protect the voter from bribery and intimidation, and secure a 
secret ballot and a fair and honest count. 

‘* Fifth—In the strict enforcement of the naturalization laws. 

‘*Sixth—In giving the chief executive of the city under existing 
conditions the power to remove, as well as the power to appoint, heads 
of departments. 

‘* We are opposed to the creation of so-called bi-partisan commissions 
or boards in our city departments, as tending to bring partisan policies 
into the administration of such departments, and as an injustice to 
such of our independent citizens as may not be affiliated with either of 
the great national parties. 

‘We earnestly appeal to all citizens to unite in support of these 
principles and in the election of officials who will administer the city 
government without reference to national party politics.”’ 





AID TO SECTARIAN INSTITUTIONS.—One of the burning questions 
before the New York State Constitutional Convention, now in session, 
is that of state aid to sectarian institutions. The committees on edu- 
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cation, charities, taxation, and legislative powers have given a hearing 
on the question of the appropriation of public money for sectarian 
institutions. The particular amendment upon which the hearing was 
given is that introduced by Frederick W. Holls. It reads as follows : 

‘No law shall be passed respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, nor shall the state, or any county, 
city, town, village, or other civil division, use its property or credit, or 
any money raised by taxation or otherwise, or authorize either to be 
used for the purpose of founding, maintaining, or aiding, by appropria- 
tion, payment for services, expenses, or in any other manner, any 
church, religious denomination, or religious society, or any institution, 
society, or undertaking, which is wholly or in part under sectarian or 
ecclesiastical control.’’ 

The honest differences in the judgment of citizens of the highest in- 
telligence and patriotism as to the wisdom of the proposed amend- 
ment, is illustrated by the fact that its introducer, and the most dis- 
tinguished of its opponents, Hon. Frederick R. Condert, are both 
members of the Institute of Civics, and each actuated by the sincerest 
desire to promote the public good. Mr. Condert’s arguments, sub- 
mitted at a subsequent hearing, were most ably presented, and com- 
manded the closest attention. 

From his point of view, to the extent that religious denominations are 
engaged in the saving or reclamation of the homeless children and 
youth in our cities, by providing homes and giving them that train- 
ing which will make them industrious and good rather than idle and 
vicious citizens, they are doing a work which is in the highest sense 
patriotic and promotive of the interests of the entire public. He 
pointed to the fact that the work which the churches, and especially 
the Roman Catholic Church, which more than any other is forced to 
care for the homeless young in our great cities, are doing, is a work for 
which no public provisions now exist, and which if undertaken under 
public direction would be done with results far less beneficial, and at in- 
finitely greater cost. There seemed to him to be no sufficient reason 
why there shquld not be a reasonable measure of public codperation in 
efforts which are so obviously necessary to the best interests of society. 
Mr. Condert was supported by Mr. George Bliss. Able opposing 
arguments were presented by Rev. J. M. King, D.D., secretary of the 
League for the Protection of American Institutions (which is devoted 
to efforts for the complete separation of church and state), and by 
whom the amendment was framed. 

The most fruitful source of political evil, he said, was the un- 
holy alliance of church and state, chiefly supported by the access of 
religious denominations to the public treasury. The proposed amend- 
ment was in line with the proposed sixteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in favor of which 300,000 autograph 
signatures had been forwarded to Washington at the suggestion of 
President Grant. Mr. Blaine introduced in the House a proposed 
amendment of a similar nature, which was adopted by an overwhelm- 
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ing vote, and was lost in the Senate by a narrow margin, failing to 
receive the necessary two thirds vote. 

Dr. King quoted from the declaration of party platforms, Democratic 
and Republican, against the appropriation of public school money for 
sectarian schools. In twenty-three states constitutional provisions for- 
bidding such appropriations now exist. The fact that controversies on 
the subject have arisen shows the necessity of a provision in the con- 
stitution of New York. The convention should not be alarmed by the 
cry of religious persecution. It was intended only to prevent any re- 
ligious association from attaching itself to the state by financial bonds. 
A petition would be presented containing the names of 20,000 citizens 
of all denominations and parties, showing that the people are in favor 
of the change. He did not believe the committee would reject it. The 
amendment would preserve the character of the public schools, prevent 
the introduction of religious questions into politics, destroy the power 
of ecclesiasticism in public affairs, and confirm the separation of 
church and state. 

Wm. Allen Butler, of New York City, said that freedom of religion 
in its broadest sense, freedom of worship, and the consequent absolute 
divorce of church and state, were the underlying principles of the 
nation. They were embodied in the constitution of every state in the 
Union. But, as often happens, the need of particular provisions had 
arisen, and this amendment was intended to supply such a need. If 
the public school system was to be absolutely free, then the line must 
be drawn and the principle of the separation of church and state 
practically applied. 

The Right Rev. William Croswell Doane, of Albany, believed that 
all patriotic people should stand up for the principle embraced in the 
proposed amendment of Mr. Holls. He said that nothing was more to 
be dreaded than a conflict between church and state. He did not be- 
lieve that even now any ecclesiastical control could follow the distribu- 
tion of public school moneys, yet the question should be definitely 
stated by inserting this provision in the constitution. 

Among other supporters of the amendment were Judge Wm. H. 
Arnoux and Gen. T. J. Morgan, of New York City, (members of the 
Institute of Civics). Judge Arnoux favored the principles of the 
amendment because the bestowal of sectarian appropriations is de- 
basing to consciences of those concerned. 

General Morgan said that it was absolutely necessary for the future 
security of our institutions that the separation of church and state 
should be definite, otherwise we might hereafter find our political 
parties divided on religious lines. 


SHALL IT BE DonNE?—Those who are interested in its objects and 
wish to promote them can materially increase the Institute’s useful- 
ness by presenting the names of citizens who may properly be asked to 
accept membership. A general response to this suggestion should 
enable the Institute to enter upon its second decade WITH ITS USEFUL- 
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NESS INCREASED FOURFOLD. Those who have aided largely in this 


, \way may be willing to do more ; those who have not yet rendered such 


assistance have an opportune time for doing so now. A few additions 
secured by present members will make the whole number over TEN 
THOUSAND, thus fitly completing the Institute’s TENTH YEAR. Shall 
the effort be made? Names may be sent by postal card or letter to 
Room 105, 38 Park Row, New York City. The Institute will cour- 
teously invite persons named to accept membership. 





USEFUL ACTIVITIES.—The useful work accomplished by members of 
the Institute has hitherto been too little appreciated. With no suitable 
medium for presenting information as to their activities, what they 
have done, if it has come to the knowledge of the Institute’s officers at 
all, has come to them only indirectly. It will be one purpose of the 
Institute, in this department of THE JOURNAL OF POLITICS, to present 
information as to what its own members (as well as others) are doing 
in the way of efforts, by voice, pen, or otherwise, for the needed better- 
ment of political and social conditions. 

Something to the point in this connection is an able address on 
‘Good Citizenship,’ given in Austin, Texas, before the Texas State 
Union of Christian Endeavor, by fra H. Evans, one of the Institute’s 
representatives and a member of the corps of lecturers, the substance 
of which will appear in the September number of THE JOURNAL OF 
Po.itics. Mr. Evans’ reference to the Institute has called forth letters 
from a number of Texas citizens, several of whom, as Institute mem- 
bers, have become active Christian endeavorers in the field of citizen- 
ship. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CIVICS. 
DEPARTMENT OF POPULAR WORK. 


Names and addresses of distinguished citizens, councilors of the In- 
stitute in the different states, who will entertain invitations to de- 
liver popular addresses, lectures, or ‘‘ talks’? promotive of good citizen- 
ship, good government, and right social order.* 

tie Institute’s annual announcement relating to this department of 
its work gives encouraging evidence of progress. The number of lec- 
turers reported has increased nearly threefold, and there has been a 
corresponding increase in the demand for services such as they may 
render on the part of organizations of adults and youths, secular and 
religious gatherings, educational meetings, labor organizations, etc., etc. 

In order to facilitate arrangements for securing such services in all 





*Upon suggestion of members a few names have been added to this list just before 
going to press. The Institute ventures to include these without waiting to conduct 
the customary correspondence with the lecturers. 
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communities, the Institute asks its councilors throughout the’ states 
to forward to its president the names of resident citizens (whether 
members of the Institute or not) whose unprejudiced and impartial 
habits of thought, high-minded patriotism, and other qualifications, will 
enable them to render signal service in this connection. 

Correspondence should ordinarily be addressed directly to the leec- 
turers (preference being given to those nearest at hand), but the advice 
of the Institute’s officers will be gladly given in connection with plans, 
and it is especially asked that some statement be sent to the Institute as 
to lectures delivered in order that it may publish in this depurtment of 
THE JOURNAL full reports as to work thus accomplished. 

It is proper to remark that the services of those who make lecturing 
altogether or in part a profession cannot ordinarily be asked or ex- 
pected without reasonable compensation. Applicants should be ex- 
plicit in their requests, and if they seek gratuitous services, should 
tender full payment of traveling and other expenses. 

Lecturers who have not done so are earnestly requested to furnish, 
for publication in the Institute’s Lecture Announcements, the subjects 
upon which they prefer to speak. The secretary of this department of 
work, Mr. Hughes D. Slater, manager of Public Opinion, will gladly 
answer any inquiries addressed to him by lecturers or by those requir- 
ing their services. Plans which will give enlarged importance and 
usefulness to the activities of this department will be announced in 
the September number of this magazine. 

Executive Offices American Institute of Civics, 
38 Park Row, New York City, July 25, 1894. 


LECTURE CORPS. 


Adams, Hon. Brooks, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Adams, Prof. Henry C., Ph.D., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
— Edwin A., North Carolina State Normal College, Greensboro, North 
‘arolina. 
Allen, J. H., Rockvale, Colorado. 
Allen, Prof. Charles H., State Normal School, San José, California. 
Allyn, Dr. Robert, President Southern Illinois State Normal Univ., Carbondale, Ill. 
as How We Govern Ourselves,”’ “‘A Universal Ballot and the Obligations it Im- 
es.” 
Anderson, Rev. A. J., Ph.D., Walla Walla, Wash. 
Andrews, Rev. E. Benjamin, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Atherton, George W., Ph.D., President Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Bacon, Prof. Thomas R., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Baker, Hon. B. M. a Public Instruction, Austin, Texas. 
Bancroft, Hubert H. L.D., San Francisco, Cal. 
Barrett, Jay Amos, M.A., 1611 Q. Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
* Tdeals in Citizenship.” 
Barringer, Prof. William N., Superintendent Education, Newark, N. J. 
“Keform in Municipal Government,” ‘“ Education as a National Force,’’ 
** What Constitutes a Practical Education,” ‘‘The Individual in Government.” 
Beard, Prof. J. N., Napa College, Napa City, Cal. 
Bellamy, Francis, The Youth’s Companion Building, Boston, Mass. 
Bemis, Prof. Edward P., Ph.D., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
Bissell, Rev. J. W., D.D., President Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa. 
Blanton, Rev. L. H., D.D., Chancellor Central University, Richmond, Ky. 
Bouton, Eugene, Ph.D., Superintendent Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooks, Rev. William M., A. M., President Tabor College, Tabor, lowa. 
Brosius, Hon. Marriott, M. C., bare yap D.C. 
Brown, Hon. Leroy D., Ph.D., University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 
Brown, 8. Reid, A.M., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
Buckham, Rev. M. H., D.D., LL.D., President University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
— Hon. Francis Marion, LL.D., Columbia College Law School, New York City, 


 & ¢ 
Boone, Prof. R. G., Superintendent Schools, Frankfort, Ky. 
Butler, Prof. Marion, Principal Salem High School, Huntley, N.C. 
Capen, Hon. Samuel E., Boston, Mass. 

* Problems in Municipal Government.” 

Carothers, R. H., Editor Hducational Courant, Louisville, Ky. 
Carrington, Gen. H. B., LL.D.; U. 8. A., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Carter, Capt. Lucian E., 410 Francis Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Case, Prof. Richard, A.M., Superintendent Public Schools, Red Bank, N. J. 
Childs, C. W., State Normal School, San José, Cal. 
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Clark, mee ¢ B., Ph.D., Amherst Colle ege. Amherst, Mass. 
Clayton,.H President University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Cleary, J. T., ter College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Coffin, Charies he ., Superinten ent Schools, New Albany, Ind, 
Conger, J. W., President Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Ark, 
Cook, E. H., Pn. D., ex-President National Editorial Association, Flushing, N. Y. 
Cook; J.B., Greeley, Col. 
Cooper, Prof. Charies H., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Cooper, Hon. Oscar H.., Galveston, Texas. 
Cumback, Hon William, LL.D., Greensburg, I nd. 
Curry, Hon. J. L. M., Lis Bs 1736 M. Street, W ashington, D. C. 
Daniels, Prof. Joseph Rin Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 
Devore, Rev. Elcharles A., Union C hristian College, Merom, Ind. 
Dozier, "Melville B. P., State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Duryea, Rev. Joseph T., D.D., 2402 Cass Street, Omaha, Neb. 
Edgar, col. George M., President Industrial U niversity, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Edwards, Rev. Richard, LL.D., Princeton, Il. 
Eldridge, E. R.. President Eastern Iowa Normal School, Columbus Junction, Iowa. 
“ Public Education and Governmental Stability,” “ Republican Government 
and its Citizenship.” 
Enright, Prof. John, Principal High School, Freehold, N. J. 
Estabrook, Prof. Joseph, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 
Evans, Ira H., Austin, Texas. 
* Good Citizenship.” 
Farnsworth, a. Hiram W., B. A., Secretary Board of Education, City Building, 
Topeka Ka 
Fellows, Rev. 3 , D.D., State University, Iowa City, Ia. 
Folwell, W. Ww. Ti. D., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Foster, William B.. Geneseo, Tl. 
Foster, J. Ellen, W ashington, D.C. 
Foss, Rev. C. D.D., Prof. Augustana College and Theological Sem., Rock Island, Ill. 
“ Compu sory Education, ” «The Dangers of Hyphenated’ Americanisms,” 
** Municipal Government in the United States.” 
Fox, Rev. Norman, D.D., Morristown, N. J. 
“Parties and Principles,” - ‘Political Education,” “Christianity, the Pulpit, 
and Politics. 
Frisbie, Rev. A. ie, D.D., Des Moines, la. 
Galbreath, Louis H., Instructor in Civics, Summer School, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Garber, Judge John, 327 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gates, Merrill E. ‘ Ph.D., LL.D., President Amherst ¢ wullege, Amherst, Mass. 
Gault, F. B., President University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Gay ley, Prof. Charles M., Berkeley, Cal. 
Gilman, N. P., Editor Liter ary World, Boston, Mass. 
=. Hon. Thomas a. B.D, First Assistant Department Education, Frank- 
‘ort 
Gove, Aaron, Superintendent Schools, Denver, Col. 
Graham, Prof. Robert, Kentucky U niversity, Lexington, Ky. 
Greathouse, C. H., E ditor Home and School, 352 Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Grier, Rev. Ww. M., D.D., President Erskine College, Due W est, 8. C. 
" American Politics and Moral Reform.’ 
Garrett, Hon. Franklin, Monroe, La, 
Hailman, W. N., PR.D. ’ Superintendent Indian Schools, Washington, D. C. 
Hale, Rev. Edward Everett, D.D., 39 Highland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hall, Prof. Edwin L., Hiram Poy Hiram, O. 
Halsey, Prof. John J., M. A., Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Hawkins, Prof. W.J., ~. rintendent Public Schools, Nevada, Mo. 
Hays, Rev. George P., D.D., 13 McCormick Place, Cincinnati, O. 
Henderson, F. H. M. “Sapetiadentines Public Schools, Tallapoosa, Ga. 
Herron, Rev. George ’D., D.D., Grinnell College, Ia. 
Hoeshel, E. J., Campbeil Normal University, Holton, Kan. 
Holcomb, V. k., Creighton, Mo. 
Holland, Rev. R. A., Ne Trinity Rectory, New Orleans, La. 
Holland, Rev. W. J., Ph.D., President Western Pennsylvania Univ., Pittsburg, Pa. 
“The Education of a Citizen,” “Courage and Industry.” 
Hopkins, Rev. I. 8., Ph.D., D.D., President E mory College, Oxford, Ga. 
Hopwood, Rev. J., ‘Milligan College, Milligan, Tenn. 
Howison, Prof. George H., Berkeley, Cal. 
“'rhe Real Nature of Hy meena Government,” “ Popular Fallacies Re- 
arding the Principle of Representation,” “The Nature of a State and ofa 
Nation” “The Necessary Interdependence of Liberty and Law,” “‘ The Basis of 
Suffrage,” ‘““The Nature of Inalienable Rights and their True Inventory.” 
Hudson, Edmund, Boston, Mass. 
“ Municipal Lessons, from Europe,” “‘ Workingmen’s Homes in Europe,” “The 
Capitol and Congress.’ 
Hull, Prof. John, President Wisconsin State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 
Hughes, Prof. David E., Pierre Christian College, Cole, ‘City, Cal. 
Hunt, Prof. Leigh, Superintendent Schools, Corning, N. 
Ingersoll, C. L., President Colorado Agricultural College, | Ft. Collins, Colo. 
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Ingersoll, Hon. Henry H., LL.D., Dean Law Department, University of Tennessee, 
noxville, Tenn. 
Irwin, John 8., M. D., LL.D., Superintendent Schools, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Jack, Col. W. Ei, Natchitoches, La. 
Jenks, Prof. Jeremiah W., Ph.D., Cornell Nag emp Ithaca, N. 
* Economics,” “Immigration, ” “The N ro Problem, i Eiection Methods in 
Different Countries,” “Methods of Law Making. 
Jenckes, Rev. Joseph 8., LL.D., 1044 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Johnston, William Preston, President Tulane U niversity, New a La. 
Jones, E. N,, Principal Platisbu Normal _ Plattsburg, N. Y 
Jones, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd, D.D. "Chtanee. £ 
Keasby, Prof. Lindsley M., Ph.D., R.P. D., iPro. Politica] Science, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo. 
Kellogg, Martin, LL.D., Berkeley, Cal. 
Kend all, ie A.M., Su perintendent Schools, Jackson, Mich. 
Kepharat, Rev. J. L. ., D.D., President Westfield College, Westfield, Ill. 
Keyes, C. H., President Taboon Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal. 
ba Educating for Citizenship,” Ballot Reform, ” “The Machine in Politics,” 
“The my oh and the Referendum.” 
Knight, George Wells, Ph.D., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
“ Municipal Reform,’ *” & Administrative Reform, » « Financial and Immigra- 
tion Questions.” 
Knox, Hon. T. J., Superintendent Schools, Jackson, Minn. 
Kratz, Prof. H. E., Superintendent Schools, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Lane, Albert G., Superintendent Public Schools, City ‘Hall, Chicago, Il. 
Lehr, H.8., President Ohio State Normal University, Ada, Ohio 
Libby, Rev. Charles E., S. T. D., President Rust University, Holly Springs, Miss. 
“Political Rights and Duties of Citizens.” 
Lippincott, Rev. Joshua, D.D., Lawrence, Kansas. 
Logan, Walter S., 58 W illiam Street New York City, N. Y. 
Long, Rev. Daniel A., D.D., LL.D., President Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
“ ae in jour C ‘olleges ‘and Universities.” 
Loughlin, G. H., , F.K., Se., Garfield University, Kirksville, Mo. 
“ The Sovercigity of the Nation,” “The Nation and the Individual, OTe 
Nation and the Family.’ 
Lyman, George A., Amboy, Ill. 
Macz Arthur, Rev. Robert &., D. D., nig ag Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 358 W. 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York City 
Mack, W.S., Superintendent Public Snoois, Moline, Ill. 
Martin, Prof. D. 8., Rutgers’ Female College, 54 W. Fifty-sixth Street, New York City, 


McAlister, James, Ph.D., President Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McConnell, J. J. , Atlantic, Iowa. 
McCord, Prof. Ww. E., Peoria, Ill. 
Mead, Edwin D., Editor New England Magazine, Boston, Mass. 
Milne, W. J., Ph. D., LL.D., Principal State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Moncrief, J. W., D. D., Franklin Colle e, Franklin, Ind. 
Morey, William C., Ph.D., Rochester Univ ersity, Rochester, ie Be 
Monroe, Prof. James, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Morrison, Rev. N. J., D.D., President Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 
Moxom, Rev. Philip’ 8. D.D., Springfield, Mass. 
“The Citizen’s Duty to the City,” “ The Good Citizen.” 
Murray, Rev. O. E., D.D., V.-P. Chicago Civics Club, Morgan Park, Ill. 
“The Little Red Schoolhouse, ” “ Politics and Skeptics,” “ Misrule in American 
Cities,’ “‘ Morals in Politics.” 
Myrick, Rev. Henry Lewis, Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Nichols, J. B., Superintendent Schools, Mt. V ernon, III. 
Ny Rev. C yrus, D.D., LL.D,, President Univ ersity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
nn 
Northrop, B. G., LL.D., ex-Superintendent Schools State of Connecticut, Clinton, 
Conn. 
* The Home and the State.” 
Obenchain, Maj. William A., A.M., President Ogden ( ‘ollege, , Bowling Green, Ky. 
“ Our Heritage,” “ W hat Constitutes a Good Citizen 
Ogg, Robert A., New Albany, Ind. 
Parker, Prof. W. D., State Normal moe, poe er Falls, Wis. 
Parker, Col. F. W., ‘M.A. ., Normal Park, 
Parkhurst, Rev. C. H., D.D., 133 E. Witeentth Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Parr, Prof. S. S., Superintendent Schools, St. Cloud, Minn. 
shi urrency and Taxes,” “* Merit Civil Service,” “‘ The Qualifications of Citizen- 
i 


Payne, ev. C. H., D.D., LL.D., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Payne, W. H., Ph. ... University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Peabody, Dr. b. H., $200 Berkeley Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Peabody, Rev. H. Zz. D.D., Rome, N. Y. 
Pearson, F. B., MacA lester ( ‘ollege, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pepper, Rev. George D. B., D.D., Waterville, Me. 
Peters, Rev. Madison C., i. m= Pastor Bloomington Reform Church, Broadway and 
Sixty-eighth Street, New York C ity, N. Y. 
“The Fate of Republics,” “Shall Rum Rule America?” 
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Potter, Rev. E. N., D.D., LL.D., President Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Pratt, Rev. Lewellyn, D.D., 148 Broadway, Norwich, Conn. 
Prentice, W.i Eimira, N. Y. 
Raab, Hon. Henry, Superintendent Public Schools, S vie field, Ill. 
Rainsford, Rev. W. 8. , D.D., 209 E. a6 Street, Tork City, N. Y. 
Randall, Daniel R., Ph. D. Annapoli s, M 
Reid, Prot. W. T. :, Belmont Cal. 
Roberts, Hon. E itis if, Ei .D., 15 W. Twentieth Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Robinson, Prof. Franklin Ck. Li. D., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. _. 
Rogers, William O., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Rogers, Prof. L. C. , Department Civics, "Alfred ae Alfred Center, N. Y. 
Round, W. M. F., &5 Bible House, New York City, N. Y 
Schaeffer, Rev. N. C., Ph.L., Superintendent Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Scovel, Rev. 8. F., D. D., President Wooster University, Wooster, O. 
’“The Limitations of Liberty,” “‘The Enforcemeut of Moral Legislation, fe 
“Law and Morals,” “The American Idea of Religion and the State,” “ Ameri- 
can and Foreign Institutions and Life Compared.” 
Searing, Edward, LL.D., President State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 
Sessions, F. J., Superintendent Schools, Lime County, Marion, Ta. 
Sewall, Frank, 1618 Riggs Place, Washington, D. C. 
Shaw, “Albert, Ph. D., Editor Review of Reviews, New York City, N. Y. 
Sheldon, Hon. W. E. ., 3 Somerset Street, Boston Mass. 
Shepherd, Rev. Robert Dg WE Pes Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
— a E. B., Lis 1 President Chicago Civics Club, Monadnock Building, 
nicago, Il. 
Skilman, Rev. William Jones, A. M., Editor Sioux Falls Journal, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
Skinner, Hon. Charles R., State Conductor Teachers’ Institutes, Albany, | & o 
Slade, Hon. James P., Greenville, Til. 
Smith, Gen. J. A., Jackson, Miss. 
Smith, Hon. Hannibal, Watertown, New York. 
“The Relation of Religious Freedom to the State.” 
Snow, Prof. Marshall 8., LL.D., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Spayd, H. H. Principal Publie Schools, Minersville, Pa. 
Sperry, Prof. Willard C., Olivet College, ‘Olivet, Mich. 
Stevens, os Edward L. ., Chateaugay, N, Y. 
An — 2 in School Civics, ” “The School of the Citizen.” 
Stevenson, Prof. W. F., Wichita, Kan. 
Stockwell, Hon. Thonvas B., State Superintendent — Schools, Providence, R. I. 
Scott, W. T., President Franklin College, Franklin, 4 
Stratton, Rev. C. G., D.D., Mills College, P. O., San F samstincs, Cal. 
* Political Economy,” “The istory of the Constitution of the United States,”’ 
“International Law.” 
Swett, Prof., Principal Girls’ High School, San Francisco, Cal. 
Swing, Rev. David, 66 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
Taylor, A. R., Ph. D., President State Normal School, Em oo gn Kan. 
Taylor, F rederick, 47 West Sev enty-third street, New Yor k City, N. Y 
Terrett, Rev. William Rogers, Dy Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Thomas, T. W., Bowling Green 
Thompson, Hon. Hugh 8., LL. _ i6o Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Thompson, Daniel Greenleaf, , Secretary D Department Legislation, American Institute 
of Civies. 111 Broadway, New York, } 


Tillotson, D. C. en insaeanee ving 4 Schools, Topeka, Kan. 
T. Va. 


Turner, E. M *h.D Fg mys trie 
Von Gceline on. C. W., Des Moines, Ta. 
Waite, Henry Randall, Ph. D., President American Institute of Civics, 38 Park Row, 
New York City, N _<, 
“The Sovereignty of Manhood,” “ The Scholar in Politics,” “ Politics With- 
out go gtr “ True Americanism.” 
Whiting, Prof. Harold, Berkeley, Cal. 
Whiton, Rev. James M., Ph.D., BW. Forty-seventh Street, New bg City, N. Y. 
Wilder, Amos Parker, Ph.D., Republican © lub, New York c ity, N. Y. 
Total Abstinence from the Standpoint of Civics and Un niatian Expediency,” 
* Tdeals in Journalism,’’ “ Immigration.’ 
Williams, Prof. 8S. G., Ph.D., Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Willitts, Hon. Edwin, President Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 
Wilson, Prof. W oodrow, Ph.D., LL.D., Princeton University Princeton, i. 
Wilson, Hon. James 8., United States Senate, Washington, D.C 
WwW inship, Rev. A. a Editor Journal of Education Boston, Fen 
Woodford, Prof. A. B., Ph.D., School of Social Economics, 34 Union Square, New 
York City, MN, %. 
“ Who Pay the Taxes?” “Are We a Plutocracy ?” ‘“*How Shall Immigration 
be Restricted ?” *‘ Good Government Clubs,” 


All communications having relation to the work of this department 
should be addressed, American Institute of Civics, Department Popu- 
lar Work, 38 Park Row, New York. 
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700 Mile 
Sea Trips 


By the beautiful NEW STEAMSHIPS of the 


Old Dominion Line 


To Old Point Comfort or Virginia Beach and 
Return. 


(Hygeia Hotel.) (Princess Anne Hotel.) 
Most delightful resorts on the Atlantic coast for a 


SUMMER OUTING. 


MAY BE MADE FOR 


Old Point Comfort . . $16.00 
Cp Virgipia Beach . . . $17.00 {] 
A day and a quarter at either hotel. 


Including Every Expense 


of meals and berths en route and a day and a 
quarter's board at either hotel. 


This trip is an ideal one, as the course skirts the 
coast, with little likelihood of sea-sickness, and passes 
in review many watering places and points of interest. 


Steamers for NORFOLK, PORTSMOUTH, OLD 
POINT COMFORT, NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
BEACH, PETERSBURG, and RICHMOND, VA, 
and WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mon., Tues., Wed., 
Thurs... and Sat. For RICHMOND, via JAMES 
RIVER—Mon., Wed., and Sat. For WEST POINT, 
VA.—Tues , Thurs., and Sat. From Pier 26, N. R., 
foot Beech St., at 3D. m., Saturdays,4 p.m, Through 
tickets and freight rates to all points, 


For printed matter and full particulars, address 


OLD DOMINION S.S. CO., 
"“Yiyame Migr.” Pier 26, NR., New York. 
eas 2 
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ne 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. Ifyou 
wish to know the truth, send for 
. | How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“‘ Southwestern 
Limited ”’ 
RUNS DAILY 
Between 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


and 
CINCINNATI 


INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 
Via 


Bic 4 


E, 0. McCoRMICK, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


CINCINNATI, 


THE 


On competition, August, 1893, 
awarded contract to supply ma- 
chines to the U. S. War Depart- 
ment and its Bureaus. 

Now ready, the 1894 Model, pro- 
nounced by Pres. Frisbee, Wells 
College, ‘‘a fine study,’’ and by 
many others, ‘“‘The World’s 


Greatest Typewriter,’ indeed.’’ 


Desetaeree pamphlet, with ae 
from great concerns, mailed 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER Co., 
202 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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~ GOOD LIVIN 


How necessary is it that our modern 
hotels should be exponents of the true art 
of living! The St. Denis is a practical 
exemplification of this great principle, for 
here one can find not only the choicest 
viands the market affords, but also pre- 
pared and served in the most tempting and 
delicious manner. 

Its enlargement during the past two 
years by a commodious and handsome 
addition, in which no pains and expense 
were spared, is evidence of the growing 
popularity of this well-known house. In 
its appointments, decorations, and modern 
equipments it. is par excellence one of the 
leading hotels of the metropolis, while the 
service and attendance are most admirable 
in every detail and particular. 


THE ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


NEW YORK. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Pie ehe Ae 





as 


READING. 


_ HOLLOWAY’S 
READING STAND AND 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
Makes reading and studying a 
delight and the use of the Dic- 
tionary a pleasure. <A grand edu- 
cator for the home or Office. It 
combines a Dictionary Holder, 
Bookrest, Writing Table, and 
Lampstand. 
We also make a special Case and 
Holder for the Century Dictionary. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE Hotioway Co., 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 





NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, 


62 William Street, 


- New York, 


Offers for sale at par and accrued interest, 


CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT BONDS 
—OF THE— 


SOUTH YUBA WATER COMPANY, 


(Central California) Warner Van Norden, President. 


Principal and interest payable in gold coin at FARMER’S LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY, New York City. 


Recommended as an unusually safe investment. 


Particulars upon application. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY. 


ROBERT LENOX BELKNAP, President. 


62 William Street, - 


- New York City. 


is 


ty! 
as 
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